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‘‘Ereak  his  shoulder!  Break  his  shoulder!**  yelled  Fred  at  the  top  of  his  voice  as  the  maddened 
beast  charged  on  the  helpless  girl.  Crack!  crack!  went  Hector’s  Winchester  quick 

as  lightning,  and  the  big  brute  staggered. 
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PALMISTRY. 

82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap- 
i|)?oved  methods  Of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 

3  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
Ciad  the  key  for  telling  character  iy  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 

Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 
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No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
ductive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
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No.  2G.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
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No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
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said  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
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Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny  ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
*nd  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
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&r  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
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Containing- over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  diifer- 
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lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 
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No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  ove^ 
one  hundred  highty  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  with  chemicals- 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  ove 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  oontair 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  Bv  A.  Anderson 
No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  fuU 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  B* 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 
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Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 
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thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  And'erson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Conta  ining  &  com 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  SJeight  of  Hanc 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Andersot 
Illustrated. 
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1%  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR. — Evert  bo? 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  >ook  explains  then 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydrau’.ics^Tnagnetism,  optics 
pneumatics^ mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  publisbed- 
No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  ful 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en 
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No.  5<.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS—  Fu 
direettons'how  to  make  a  Bhnjo,  Violin,  Zither.  JEolian  Harp.  Xvlb 
phone  and  other  musical  iq^ruments;  together  with  a  brief ‘d* 
senption  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  o: 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  Bv  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Rovaf  Bengal  Marines. 

jSo.  59v*HOW  TO,  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LAN  TERN. — Containing 
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illustrated.  Bv  John  Allen. 

No.  7t;  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.—  Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanic*!  Trick* 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 
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No.  11.  now  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  cou 
ple.e  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letter* 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  ole 
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Bearnot’s  Buffalo  Hunt: 


OR, 


THE  GAMEST  BOY  IN  THE  WEST. 


By  HAL  5TANDISH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

HOW  FRED  AND  TERRY  HAD  FUN  WITH  THE  BROKERS. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  contention  that  speculation  in  Wall 
street  was  more  the  result  of  good  luck  than  of  good  judg¬ 
ment  was  pretty  well  verified  by  the  result  of  Joe  Wad- 
ley’s  career  in  the  street. 

At  the  same  time  many  old  brokers  contended  that  the 
bov  was  a  shrewder  judge  of  some  stock  than  many  old 
brokers  who  had  been  in  the  street  more  years  than  he 
had  lived. 

Fred,  however,  coni  ended  that,  as  he  had  never  specu¬ 
la  M  before  he  backed  him  up  with  one  hundred  dollars, 
he  must  certainly  be  right  in  his  claim. 


"True,”  he  said,  "he  has  lived  in  Wall  street  all  his 
life,  but  the  first  years  of  a  man’s  life  are  supposed  to  be 
immature,  and  he  doesn’t  judge  with  that  degree  of  ac¬ 
curacy  that  he  uses  in  later  years.” 

Quite  a  number  of  brokers  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
discussion. 

Fred  was  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the  boy  was  un¬ 
usually  intelligent,  and  still,  as  he  had  been  successful 

from  the  very  beginning,  he  certainly  was  entitled  to 

% 

what  he  had  claimed  for  him. 

"Well,  if  T  had  his  luck,”  said  a  broker,  "I’d  go  off 
three  months  for  a  vacation.  Maybe  I’d  go  out  in  the 
Rockies  somewhere  looking  for  big  game.” 

"Say,  now  you  are  talking  just  my  style,”  said  Terry. 
"Yes,  every  time,”  laughed  Fred.  "If  that  boy  could 
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get  somebody  to  go  with  him,  hanged  if  I  don’t  believe  he 
would  turn  savage  and  live  in  the  woods  altogether.  ” 

“Well,  wasn’t  that  man’s  original  estate?"  Terry  asked. 

“Yes,”  laughed  Fred,  “but  if  you  want  to  go  back  to 
the  original  estate,  what’s  the  matter  with  your  leaving 
your  hair  uncombed  and  untrimmed  and  wearing  breech 
clouts,  and  using  bows  and  arrows?” 

“There  you  go!”  laughed  Terry,  “asking  all  sorts  of 

foolish  questions.  Man  in  his  original  state  began  learn¬ 
ing  and  improving,  but  as  he  improved  he  never  lost  thirst 
for  wild  adventures.  You  are  prone  to  ask  questions,  and 
some  of  them  you  can’t  answer  yourself.  I  know  that  you 
enjoy  shooting  big  game  about  as  well  as  I  do.”  And  then 
turning  to  the  broker  Terry  inquired  how  much  he  wanted 
to  make  in  order  to  get  off  on  a  vacation  for  three  months. 

“Oh,  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  do!” 

“By  George!”  exclaimed  Terry,  “your  original  condi¬ 
tion  must  have  been  that  of  a  pig." 

“Well,  as  for  that,”  retorted  the  other,  “I’ve  never  yet 
seen  that  sort  of  a  pig  fully  satisfied.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred,  “the  genuine  procine  indi¬ 
vidual  can  be  satisfied  with  food,  but  the  more  the  Wall 
street  hog  gets  the  more  he  wants.” 

“Yes,  for  there  is  no  limit  to  his  financial  gormandiz¬ 
ing,  but  still  if  I  could  make  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
over  my  present  holdings  I’d  agree  to  take  three  months 
with  you  fellows,  and  I’ll  go  anywhere  you  choose  to  lead.” 

“Great  Scott,  Terry!”  said  Fred.  “Just  think  of  the 
fun  we  could  have  with  him.  We’d  get  him  out  after  the 
white  bear,  and  perhaps  we’d  stir  up  a  lot  of  buffaloes  and 
get  them  after  him.” 

“Yes,  but  the  price  is  too  dear  to  pay  for  it.  I  can  have 
a  great  deal  more  fun  for  less  money.” 

“Oh,  you  fellows  think  you’d  have  fun  with  me,  eh? 
Let  me  tell  you,  I  would  follow  anywhere  you  lead.” 

“Come  off,”  said  Terry. 

“Try  me!”  exclaimed  the  other. 

“All  right,  I  will.  We  will  go  uptown  somewhere  and 
put  up  a  greased  pole,  and  I’ll  bet  you  ten  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  against  ten  cents  that  you  can’t  climb  it  as  far  as 
Fred  and  I  can.” 

“Why  can’t  I?” 

“For  the  simple  reason  that  you  .can’t.  You  lack  the 
grip.” 

“Oh,  well!  I  don’t  mean  anything  beyond  my  physical 
strength.  What  I  meant  was  that  I  would  follow  wher¬ 
ever  you  lead,  physical  strength,  of  course,  considered.” 

“Look  here,  Olcott,”  said  another  broker,  “do  you  want 
to  bet  me  ten  thousand  dollars  against  ten  cents  that  I 
can’t  climb  as  far  up  a  greased  pole  as  you  can?” 

“Yes,”  said  Terry;  “provided  you’ll  let  about  fifty  of 
your  friends  come  in  and  laugh  at  your  failure.” 

“That’s  all  right.  We  will  just  consider  the  odds.” 

Of  course  the  other  brokers,  about  a  dozen  in  number, 
were  up  for  seeing  the  fun,  and  nearly  a  dozen  places  were 
suggested. 


“Oh,  look  here,  now,”  said  the  broker,  “1  don’t  want 
any  public  exhibition  of  the  thing.” 

“Oh,  well,  so  far  as  I’m  concerned,”  said  Terry,  “I’d 
just  as  soon  have  it  planted  down  at  the  corner  of  Wall 
and  Broad  as  anywhere  else.  I’d  be  willing  to  ruin  a  suit 
of  clothes  just  to  have  the  laugh  on  you.” 

“All  right.  I’m  willing  to  ruin  a  suit  of  clothes  to  get 
a  chance  at  that  ten  thousand  dollars.” 

There  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  it,  and  when  other  brokers 
heard  of  it  they  were  up  for  the  fun. 

Fred,  though,  suggested  that  as  Terry  would  get  noth¬ 
ing  out  of  it,  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  charge  ten  dol¬ 
lars  admission. 

Some  of  the  brokers  kicked  at  that,  but  finally  it  was 
agreed  that  the  loser  should  pay  not  less  than  five  dollars 
a  plate  or  a  fancy  supper  for  all  who  wished  to  come  in. 

Terry,  of  course,  agreed  to  it,  and  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  select  some  place  uptown,  and  then  all  Broad 
street  began  talking  about  it. 

It  looked  as  though  everybody  wanted  to  see  the  game. 

Terrv  told  them  that  there  was  no  limit,  but  the  chal- 
lenger  said  that  there  must  be  a  limit,  or  he  might  be 
raked  for  as  much  as  five  thousand  dollars. 

Finally  an  old  broker  asked  Fred  what  he  thought 
about  the  bet. 

“Why,  the  broker  will  lose  it,”  wras  the  reply. 

“Why  do  you  think  so?” 

“Because  Terry’s  grip  is  at  least  five  times  as  strong 
as  that  of  the  other.  I’d  bet  even  money  on  his  losing.” 

“Did  you  ever  see  it  tried,  Fearnot?” 

“No,  I  never  did,  but  I’ve  seen  quite  a  number  of  people 
try  to  make  the  climb  without  any  bet.  You  see,  when  a 
fellow  starts  to  slide  down,  there  is  no  grip  that  can  stop 
him.  Perhaps  Terry  might  slide  three  or  four  times,  but 
he  can  make  it  a  great  deal  easier  than  the  other  fellow 
can. 

The  challenger  heard  so  much  about  it  that  he  finally 
decided  to  back  out. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry,  “just  hand  me  over  my  dime,” 
and  the  fellow  did  so,  and  it  made  much  merriment. 

He  wasn’t  willing  to  make  himself  a  ridiculous  specta¬ 
cle  with  an  utter  impossibility  of  success  staring  him 
in  the  face. 

“Now,”  said  Terry,  “I’m  going  to  frame  this  dime  with 
printed  slips  all  around  it  telling  how  I  came  to  own  it, 
and  I’m  going  to  hang  it  up  in  Broker  Kennedy’s  office.” 

That  set  the  brokers  to  roaring  at  the  other  fellow's 

expense. 

“Sav,  you  fellows  haven’t  got  any  push  in  you,"  said 
Terry.  “Why  don’t  you  go  for  that  pole  and  let  us  all 
have  a  chance  to  have  some  fun  out  of  it?” 

"Oh,  we  are  willing  enough  to  have  the  fun.  The  only 
question  is,  who  will  furnish  it?” 

“\\  ell.  you  can  count  me  for  one,”  said  Tern*.  “Got 
some  reputable  broker  to  compete  with  me  and  there'll 
h*'  no  trouble  whatever.  As  it  is,  you  are  all  letting  an 
outsider  back  out  the  whole  crowd.” 
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"Well,  that's  your  specialty;’  said  another.  “Come  at 
us  with  something  -ve  are  even  on.” 

"It  isn't  my  specialty  at  all,”  said  Terry.  “I  never 
played  such  a  game  in  my  life.” 

“Yes,  but  you  have  tried  your  grip  and  you  know  what 
you  can  do,  while  none  of  the  rest  of  us  do.” 

"All  right,"  said  Terry,  “we  will  try  something  easier. 
We  will  not  require  you  to  put  up  so  much  money,  either, 
and  we  can  have  it  right  here  in  this  office.  I’ll  bet  you 
one  hundred  dollars  even  that  there  isn’t  one  of  you  who 
can  stand  with  your  feet  together  on  the  lloor  whilst 
blindfolded  for  ten  minutes  without  moving  your  feet 
to  balance  yourself  against  a  fall.” 

“By  George!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  brokers,  “I’ll  go  you 
one  hundred  dollars  on  that.” 

“So  will  I,”  said  another,  and  another,  until  at  least 
half  a  dozen  had  accepted  the  challenge. 

An  old  broker,  though,  kept  silent,  until  one  of  the 
younger  ones  asked  him  why  he  didn’t  take  the  bet,  as  it 
was  the  easiest  thing  for  making  money  ever  discovered 
in  Wall  street. 

“Well,  the  reason  I  won’t  try  it,”  said  he,  “is  that  I’ve 
tried  it  before.  It’s  the  easiest  looking  way  to  make 
money  I  ever  saw,  and  yet  the  hardest  to  win.” 

“Oh,  thunder,  do  you  mean  to  say  I  can’t  stand  alone 
out  there  on  the  floor  with  my  feet  pressed  together  and 
blindfolded?” 

“Yes,  I  do  mean  to  say  it.” 

“Say,”  said  Terry,  “you  keep  quiet,  please.  These 
young  fellows  pride  themselves  on  being  sharp  men.  I 
want  to  show  them  that  they  don’t  know  everything.” 

“All  right,”  said  the  old  gentleman.  “I’m  not  in  it.” 

Two  of  the  brokers  backed  out  because  they  had  heard 
the  old  man  say  that  he  had  tried  it. 

There  were  four  others,  though,  who  seemed  utterly  un¬ 
able  to  comprehend  it. 

It  seemed  so  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  a  man 
couldn’t  do  it. 

Terry  pulled  a  wad  of  money  out  of  his  pocket  and 
counted  out  four  separate  piles  of  one  hundred  dollars 
each. 

The  other  fellows  counted  out  a  hundred  each. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “are  you  going  to  take  those 
fellows’  money?” 

“Yes,  each  of  them  has  a  pair  of  shears  in  his  pocket, 
and  if  he  had  a  chance  at  my  fleece  he  would  take  every 
pound  of  it.” 

“You  bet  I  would,”  said  one  of  them. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “I’ll  take  yours.” 

Quite  a  number  of  other  brokers,  hearing  what  was 
going  on  in  Kennedy’s  office,  came  in  to  look  on. 

One  of  them  was  so  confident  that  he  would  win  that 
he  begged  to  be  permitted  to  try  it  at  once.  The  money 
v.  a-  put  up  and  then  the  men  were  blindfolded. 

Terry  examined  each  one’s  face  to  see  that  be  couldn’t 
a  p'-'p,  and  then  one  of  the  older  brokers  called  time. 
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In  less  than  six  minutes  every  one  of  them  had  to  either 
fall  or  move  his  feet  to  balance  himself. 

Every  one  of  them  was  astonished  beyond  measure. 

One  fellow  fell  flat  on  the  floor,  so  determined  was  he 
not  to  move  his  feet;  but  every  one  lost. 

Then  some  of  them  tried  it  over  again  as  an  experi¬ 
ment. 

“Now  that  shows  how  little  you  fellows  know'  about  the 
practical  side  of  life,”  said  Terry.  “It  isn’t  necessary'  for 
me  to  speculate  in  stocks  at  all.  I  can  come  down  here 
and  rake  you  for  all  you  will  bet.  Now  I’ll  show  you 
something  you  can’t  do  with  your  eyes  open.  Not  one  of 
you  can  sit  down  in  one  of  these  chairs  and  get  up  again 
without  ‘drawing  your  feet  under  you  or  leaning  forward.” 

“What’s  that?”  several  asked. 

State  that  over  again,  please,”  said  another. 

All  right.  Not  one  of  you  can  sit  dowm  in  one  of 
these  chairs  and  get  up  again  without  either  drawing  your 
feet  under  you  or  leaning  forward,  so  as  to  get  your  head 
over  your  feet.” 

What  do  you  want  to  bet  I  can’t  do  it?”  one  asked. 
Oh,  you  may  name  your  own  sum,”  said  Terry. 

All,  right.  I’ll  go  you  a  hundred.” 

Anybody  else?”  Terry  inquired. 

Two  others  promptly  offered  to  take  a  chance  at  it. 

“Now7,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake,  gentlemen,”  said 
Terry,  “let’s  have  an  understanding.  Remember  that 
I  say,  you  can’t  get  up  without  drawing  your  feet  under 
you  or  leaning  forward  so  as  to  get  your  head  over  your 
feet.” 

“Very  simple,”  said  one,  but  not  one  of  them  could 
wrork  it. 

They  were  given  three  trials  each. 

Then  Fred  and  Terry  sat  down  and  did  it  easily,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  the  strength  in  their  limbs  to  enable  them 
to  do  so. 

“Well,  for  Wall  street  brokers,  you  are  the  greenest  kids 
I  ever  saw',”  laughed  Terry.  “You  don’t  seem  to  know 
anything  at  all  about  the  practical  side  of  life.  Now7  I’ll 
bet  there  isn’t  one  of  you  in  all  this  party  who  can  stand 
up  out  there  in  the  room  and  hold  his  right  hand  out  at 
right  angles  with  his  body  for  ten  minutes.” 

“Oh,  that  old  gag!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  brokers. 
“That’s  something  that  John  L.  Sullivan  can’t  do.” 

“What’s  that?”  another  asked. 

“That’s  something  that  John  L.  Sullivan  can’t  do.” 

“What,  do  you  mean  that  I  can’t  hold  my  hand  out  at 
right  angles  with  my  body  for  ten  minutes  with  nothing 
in  it?” 

Yes;  that  is  what  I  mean.” 

Well,  I’ll  go  you  a  hundred  dollars  that  I  can.” 

“So  will  I,”  said  another. 

“Look  here,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “what  in  the  thunder 
are  you  scooping  these  fellow's’  money  for?” 

“Oh,  I  merely  want  to  show  them  a  few  things  that 
they  don’t  know.” 

One  of  the  men  finally  backed  out,  and  one  of  the  bro- 
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kers  offered  to  bet  him  ten  thousand  dollars  against  a 
hundred  that  he  could  not  do  it. 

The  odds  frightened  him,  but  being  a  pugnacious  sort 
of  chap  he  tried  it,  and  held  his  arm  out  just  live  and  a 
half  minutes,  when  he  swore  it  weighed  at  least  a  hundred 
pounds. 

“Well,  it  would  have  weighed  a  thousand, ”  said  Terry, 
“if  you  had  held  it  out  just  three  minutes  longer.  That  is 
something  that  you  couldn’t  do  if  your  life  were  at  stake.” 

Fortunately  for  him,  he  had  just  made  some  big  gains 
in  Wall  street  and  didn’t  care  what  he  paid  to  learn  some 
things  he  didn’t  know  before. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Terry,  “there  are  many  other  things 
that  you  can’t  do,  and  yet  I’ve  no  doubt  that  you  think 
you  can,  and  some  of  you  would  put  up  money  on  it,” 

“All  right.  Give  us  a  few  of  them  without  making  us 
bet.” 

“Hanged  if  I  do!  You  fellows  would  be  making  bets 
all  over  Wall  street  within  twenty-four  hours,  for  it  is  just 
as  natural  for  you  to  shear  sheep  as  it  is  for  sheep  to  eat 
oats.” 

“Well,  don’t  vou  come  down  here  in  Wall  street  and 
try  to  change  our  system  of  doing  things,”  suggested  the 
good-natured  old  broker.  “We  like  to  do  things  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  old  time-honored  methods.” 

“Yes,”  retorted  Terry,  “you  just  catch  a  lamb,  throw 
him  down,  sit  astride  of  him  and  shear  him  in  spite  of  his 
protest,  but  you  never  tackle  an  old  billy  goat  like  me.” 

“No,  for  you  never  have  anything  worth  shearing.” 

“All  right.  You  just  keep  on  fooling  yourself  that 
way.  Some  lambs  wear  their  fleece  where  you  can  get  at 
it,  but  I  don’t,  and  I  have  a  lot  of  it,  too,  let  me  tell  you, 
and  what’s  more  I’m  going  to  keep  it.” 

“Oh,  you  wait!  You  wait!”  chuckled  the  old  man.  “By 
and  by  you’ll  come  to  the  conclusion  that  yoii  need  some 
excitement,  and  you’ll  come  down  here  and  perhaps  will 
want  to  increase  your  pile  a  little  bit.  Then  come  down 
and  see  us,  and  we’ll  show  you  a  thing  or  two  ourselves.” 


CHAPTER  II. 

HUNTING  FOR  MONEY  AND  GAME. 

One  day  Fred  and  Terry  w'ere  looking  over  the  papers 
in  Broker  Kennedy’s  office  when  Terry  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“Say,  Fred,  just  listen  to  this,  will  you.” 

“All  right,  go  ahead,’’  and  lie  proceeded  to  read  an  ac¬ 
count  given  by  a  cowboy  named  Francis  which  stated 
that  out  in  the  Kockv  Mountains  a  considerable  distance 
up  towards  Oregon  there  was  a  herd  of  twenty-two  wild  j 
buffaloes,  and  that  he  had  seen  them  three  different  times,  j 
and  had  wounded  one,  but  that  they  were  so  wild  that  it  j 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  get  in  reach  of  them. 


The  cowboy  stated  that  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a  Mr. 
Francis  up  near  Fog  Horn. 

“Now,  Fred,”  said  Terry,  when  he  had  finished  reading 
it,  “I’m  going  to  write  to  that  fellow'  Francis,  and  if  he 
says  that  the  story  is  true,  I’m  going  out  there  to  get  some 
of  those  buffaloes  if  it  takes  me  a  year.  That  is  one  kind 
of  big  game  that  I’ve  never  yet  tackled.  The  buffalo  is 
almost  extinct,  but  if  there  are  as  many  as  twenty-two 
alive  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  I  want  to  have  one  of 
them.” 

“Ditto,  old  man.” 

“Great  Scott!  Fred,  will  you  go  out  with  me?” 

“What  do  you  ask  such  a  foolish  question  for,  Terr}'. 
Will  a  duck  swim  or  a  snake  crawl  on  his  belly?” 

“Yes,  I  think  they  will.” 

“That  settles  it.  I’ll  write  this  very  day,  and  perhaps 
it  will  take  two  or  three  weeks  to  hear  from  them.  There 
are  many  places  in  the  far  Northwest  where  they  get  mail 
only  once  a  week.”  And  drawing  his  knife  from  his 
pocket  he  took  the  liberty  to  cut  the  article  from  the  pa¬ 
per.  ! 

Later  on,  when  a  couple  of  brokers  came  in  with  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Terry  read  the  clipping. 

“Why,  there  isn’t  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  Olcott,”  one  of 
the  brokers  said. 

“Well,  I’m  not  sure  that  there  is  myself,  but  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  an  even  chance,  and  all  the  same  I'm  going  to  write 
to  him  and  tell  him  that  if  it  is  true,  I  want  to  see  them, 
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and  will  pay  him  liberal  wages  to  act  as  guide  for  two  or 
three  of  us.” 

“Well,  what’s  the  use  of  that?  He  can  hunt  a  year  to 
find  them,  and  if  he  never  finds  them  we  can  have  no  proof 
that  lie  didn’t  see  them.” 

“Say,”  said  Terry,  “I’m  no  Wall  street  broker,  but 
there  isn’t  enough  of  them  in  Wall  street  all  combined  to 
play  me  for  a  sucker  like  that.  He'll  have  to  show  me 
the  buffaloes  before  I'll  pay  him  any  more  than  ordinary 
wages,  but  if  he  will  show  them  to  me  in  a  wild  state,  I'm 
willing  to  pay  him  five  hundred  dollars  over  and  above 
his  regular  wages.” 

“Well,  my  understanding  is  that  the  buffalo  is  com¬ 
pletely  extinguished.” 

“Oh,  you  are  mistaken,”  said  Fred.  “There  is  a  small 
group  of  them  up  near  A  ancouver.  I’ve  heard  of  them 
several  times.  Like  Terry,  I’m  extremely  anxious  to 
bring  down  one.” 

\\  ell,  you  fellows  can  go  out  hunting  a  distance  of  ten 
thousand  miles,  but  there  are  very  few  Wall  street  men 
who  can  aord  to  do  so.” 

A  ou  are  mistaken,’  said  Terry.  “There  are  scores  of 
men  in  Mall  street  who  can  afford  it,  but.  they  are  so 
greedy  that  they  will  not  take  the  time  and  really  thev 
ilune  not  the  inclination.  The  trouble  with  you  fellows  is 
that  } ou  never  take  a  rest  from  chasing  the  almighty  dol¬ 
lar.  ^  ou  (  an  go  easily,  for  you  are  credited  with  having 
a  couple  of  million  either  locked  up  or  invested.” 
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‘A  os,  said  the  broker,  “there  are  a  lot  of  men  in  Wall 
snvet  credited  with  a  great  deal  more  than  they  have. 
1  ve  heard  men  credit  me  with  being  worth  five  millions. 
But  if  either  you  fellows  want  to  take  my  holdings  for  one 
million  1  11  turn  them  over  to  you.” 


“Oh,  that's  all  right,"  laughed  Terry.  “A  million  is  a 
mighty  big  pile  of  money,  and  it  is  easily  concealed,  too. 
Of  course,  though,  I  don't  want  to  buy  any  man’s  pile  in 
the  dark.  The  fact  is  1  don’t  care  a  snap  for  Wall  street 
speculations  anyway.  Even  if  I  knew,  that  I’d  not  kill  a 
single  buffalo,  I'd  pay  ten  thousand  dollars  just  for  one 
hunt  rather  than  miss  it.” 


“Well,  I’m  not  so  fond  of  a  wild  chase  as  all  that.” 

“No;  but  if  you  can  catch  sight  of  a  dollar,  even  at  long 
range,  you'll  chase  it  as  long  as  it  is  in  sight.  The  fact 
is,  you  fellows  are  never  happy.  You  dream  of  money 
and  do  nothing  but  build  air  castles  in  your  sleep.  We 
can  afford  vto  go  hunting,  whilst  you  fellows  don’t  think 
you  can.  When  you  get  one  million,  you  want  five,  and 
when  you  get  five  you  want  twenty,  and  then  comes  the 
mad  rush  to  get  to  be  the  richest  man  on  the  continent, 
and  then  you  die  and - ” 

“Hold  on  there,  Terry.  You  don’t  know  where  any 
Wall  street  man  will  go.” 

“No;  but  we  think  that,  being  weighted  down  by  their 
monev,  downward.” 

“Say,  Olcott,  where  do  you  expect  to  go  when  you  shuf¬ 
fle  off?” 

“Don’t  ask  me.  I’m  not  worrying  about  it  at  all.  But 
at  any  rate,  I  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
I’ve  had  a  good  time.” 

“Well,  don’t  you  think  we  fellows  have  a  good  time?” 

“I’ve  no  doubt  that  some  of  you  flatter  yourselves  that 
you  do,  but  you  have  only  one  motive,  and  that  is  to  get 
rich,  and  to  get  rich  quick.  That  isn’t  the  case  with  us. 
We  have  enough,  yet  we  keep  business  going  on  so  as  not 
to  have  to  draw  from  our  capital.  Now  the  question  is, 
do  you  want  to  go  out  to  the  extreme  Northwest  and  try 
your  hand  at  hunting  buffalo  ?” 

“No,”  said  the  broker;  “I  couldn’t  stand  the  strain.” 

“All  right,  then.  I’ll  write  myself,”  and  he  at  once 
drew  paper  and  ink  to  his  side  and  proceeded  to  write 
quite  an  interesting  letter  to  the  cowboy,  Francis. 

He  inclosed  the  clipping  from  the  paper,  and  his  first 
line  was: 


“Is  the  story  true?  If  it  is,  kindly  write  to  me  at  this 
point,  and  at  least  two  of  my  friends  will  come  out  with 
rne.  and  we  will  go  hunting  for  them,  and  if  we  find  them 
we’U  pay  you  a  year’s  salary  as  a  guide  and  five  hundred 
dollar.-,  cash  if  we  bring  down  a  buffalo. 

“Yours  tryly, 

“TERRY  OLCOTT.” 


ing  state,  as  the  clipping  didn’t  say  in  which  state  Fog 
Horn  is  located. 

“Say,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “what’s  the  matter  with  our 
going  to  the  postoffice  and  locating  the  place  exactly?” 

“Because  it  is  easier  to  locate  it  right  here.  It  costs 
only  the  writing  of  an  extra  letter  and  an  extra  postage 
stamp  ?” 

“Well,  do  you  intend  to  wait  here  a  month  for  it?” 

“No;  if  it  conies  in  our  absence  Mr.  Kennedy  will  for¬ 
ward  it  to  us  either  at  Maryville,  New  Era  or  Fredonia.” 

“Yes,  so  I  will,”  said  Kennedy.  But  I’m  willing  to  bet 
a  supper  for  three  of  us  that  you  never  hear  from  it.” 

“Well,  I'll  take  that  bet,”  said  Terry,  and  the  two  shook 
hands  on  it. 

Then  the  conversation  became  general  about  hunting 
big  game  in  the  far  West,  and  Fred  and  Terry  told  a  num¬ 
ber  of  blood-curdling  stories  that  some  of  the  brokers 
wouldn’t  believe. 

“Oh,  you  fellows  think  things  incredible  that  are  not 
in  accordance  with  your  every-day  life,”  said  Terry.  “We 
have  both  shot  many  lands  of  bear.  I  killed  a  grizzly 
when  I  was  only  eighteen.  We  have  both  shot  quite  a 
number  of  them,  and  as  for  wolves  and  panthers  you 
couldn’t  count  the  number  we  have  killed.  I  tell  you 
that  there  is  no  life  so  exciting  as  being  in  a  wild  region, 
where  you  are  liable  at  any  time  to  run  up  against  a 
panther,  a  bear,  wildcats  and  many  other  wild  animals.” 

“What  sort  of  guns  do  you  use  in  hunting  grizzlies?” 

“Only  the  large  size  Winchester,”  remarked  Fred. 

“Why,  great  Scott  A  full-grown  grizzly  can  stand  a 
hundred  bullets  from  a  Winchester.” 

“That’s  all  you  know  about  it,”  said  Fred.  “At  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  hundred  yards  it  is  easy  enough  to  kill  an  ele¬ 
phant  with  a  bullet  from  a  Winchester.  It  depends,  of 
course,  on  where  you  hit  him.  If  you  send  a  bullet  crash¬ 
ing  through  his  head  or  neck,  one  shot  is  sufficient  to  kill 
him.  No  animal  can  stand  having  its  neck  broken  or  a 
bullet  crushed  through  its  brain.  Of  course,  if  you  just 
pump  lead  into  him,  without  any  regard  as  to  where  you 
hit  him,  you  run  a  great  risk,  but  no  good  hunter  will  do 
a  thing  of  that  kind.  A  wounded  grizzly  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  animals  in  the  world.” 

“Say,  Fearnot,  did  you  ever^bring  one  down  with  one 
shot?” 

“Yes;  several  times.  Once  I  shot  one  a  distance  of 
thirty  feet.  I’ve  known  Terry  to  do  the  same  thing.  Aim 
to  break  his  neck  or  send  the  bullet  through  his  brain 
and  you’ll  get  him  every  time.” 

“Well,  suppose  a  fellow  should  miss.” 

“Then  lie  has  got  to  look  out  for  himself,”  laughed 
Fred.  “A  grizzly  can’t  climb  a  tree,  because  he  is  too 
large  and  heavy;  but  you  want  to  get  up  completely  out 
of  his  reach,  for  he  can  reach  at  least  twelve  feet  standing 
up  on  the  ground.  Then  if  you  are  not  in  a  tree  large 
enough  to  make  it  pretty  solid  he  will  shake  you  out  of  it. 
The  grizzly  is  a  very  clumsy  animal.  He  can’t  wheel  and 
turn  with  the  agility  of  a  squirrel  or  common  house  cat. 


}J(.  addrcs-ed  the  letter  to  Fog  Horn,  Oregon. 

1  hen  he  wrote  a  similar  one  to  Fog  Horn  in  the  adjoin¬ 
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but  he  will  get  you  if  you  lose  your  head.  A  full-grown 
grizzly  is  such  a  big  fellow  that  it  will  tax  the  utmost 
strength  of  a  strong  man  to  carry  his  pelt  alone.  I’ve  seen 
them  as  large,  I  suppose,  as  any  ox  you  ever  saw  in  your 

life.” 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  a  couple  of  brokers,  “you 
fellows  can  draw  the  long  bow,  and  no  mistake.” 

“Oh,  the  trouble  with  you  is  that  the  grizzly  bears 
which  you  have  seen  in  shows  were  caught  when  they 
were  cubs  and  didn’t  attain  their  full  growth.  You  take 
an  old  fellow  that  has  been  living  for  fifteen  years  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Rockies,  and  you'll  think  he  is  as  big  as  an 
elephant.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  encyclopedias  you  will 
find  them  rated  in  some  instances  as  high  as  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  or  two  thousand  pounds,  and  that  is  as  large  as  an 
ox,  and,  worse  still,  he  doesn’t  know  what  fear  is.  All  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  wild  woods  fear  him,  and  when  he  comes 
along  they  keep  out  of  his  way.  He  has  to  give  only  a 
single  stroke  of  his  fore  paw  to  demolish  almost  any  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  woods.  Of  course,  a  full-grown  buffalo  could 
put  up  a  good  fight  for  him,  but  it’s  pretty  quickly  ended. 
If  he  gets  a  whack  at  a  buffalo’s  back  he  can  break  it  at  a 
single  blow.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  to  get  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
such  a  fellow,  unless  he  is  behind  bars.” 

“That’s  it,”  said  Terry.  “If  you  were  out  in  camp  and 
one  of  them  should  show  up  you’d  probably  throw  your 
gun  away  and  take  to  your  heels.” 

“Oh,  I  guess  I  wouldn’t  throw  my  gun  away!!” 

“You  don’t  know  what  you’d  do,”  said  Terry.  “You’d 
simply  yell  ‘Look  out,  grizzly!’  and  away  you’d  go.” 

“Well,  what’d  you  do?” 

“Why,  I'd  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  get  a  whack  at 
his  neck  or  his  head,  and  then  I’d  aim  and  pull  the  trig¬ 
ger,  just  as  I’ve  done  before.” 

“Say,  Olcott,  what  was  about  the  tightest  place  you 
were  ever  in  when  out  hunting?” 

“Hanged  if  I  can  say!  I’ve  seen  several  times  when  I 
wouldn’t  invest  very  much  in  my  life.” 

“I  think,”  said  I  red,  “that  about  the  closest  quarters 
we  were  ever  in  was  the  time  that  the  grizzly  got  us 
hemmed.”  And  he  told  ^Jie  story  of  how  a  grizzly  got 
Terry  up  on  top  of  a  rock  and  could  reach  within  two  or 
three  feet  of  him.  He  had  dropped  his  gun  and  had  only 
his  revolver.  The  bear  kept  reaching  for  him  and  Terry 
kept  dancing,  but  he  had  his  revolver  in^his  pocket,  and 
as  he  could  reach  within  three  or  four  inches  of  his  head, 
he  succeeded  in  planting  a  bullet  in  his  head,  and  thus  he 
knocked  him  out.” 

“Great  Scott!  Killed  a  grizzly  bear  with  a  revolver?” 

*  ^  es;  that  is  just  as  good  as  a  Winchester  at  short 
iange,  isn  t  it?  I  tell  you  that  a  big  six-shooter,  such  as 
they  use  out  West,  is  just  as  dangerous  at  short  range  as 
any  other  weapon,  piovided  the  shooter  knows  how  to  use 
it.  Another  thing  you  must  remember  when  you  are 
hunting  for  big  game,  never  lose  your  head.” 


“All  right.  I  don’t  want  to  go  hunting  for  grizzlies.” 

“Neither  do  I,”  put  in  another. 

“Well,  it  is  fine  fun  if  you  keep  your  head.  If  you 
don’t,  you’ll  probably  rest  securely  inside  the  bear.” 

“By  the  way,  Feamot,  what  dbes  the  bear  live  on?” 

“He  lives  on  anything.  He  eats  meat  when  he  can  get 
it.  If  he  can’t  get  it  he  will  pick  blackberries  in  their  sea¬ 
son  as  patiently  as  a  little  child.  He  eats  all  sorts  of  ber¬ 
ries,  and  when  hard  pressed  he  will  dig  up  roots  and  eat 
them,  for  he  is  so  constituted  that  he  can  eat  grains  and 
meat.  There  is  nothing  that  the  black  bear  is  so  fond  of 
as  wild  honey,  and  he  will  suffer  any  number  of  stings 
rather  than  give  up  getting  honey  wherever  he  finds  it.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  funniest  things  in  the  world  to  see 
one  or  two  bears  robbing  a  bee  tree.  He  will  climb  up  to 
the  hole  and  run  one  fore  leg  into  it,  whilst  he  protects 
his  nose  with  his  paw.  Then  when  a  bee  manages  to  get 
down  into  his  fur  next  to  the  skin  he  will  skin  it  down 
that  tree  faster  than  a  bov,  and  then  he  will  roll  over  try- 
ing  to  crush  him.  Then,  too,  a  bear  can  come  very  near 
reaching  any  part  of  his  body  with  his  paws.  I  believe 
I’ve  actually  heard  them  swear  when  a  bee  happened  to 
strike  them  where  they  couldn’t  get  at  him  very  well.” 

“Oh,  heard  him  swear,  eh?” 

“Yes,  of  course.  If  you  could  hear  the  sounds  that  one 
of  them  utters  when  a  bee  has  him  you  could  almost  rec¬ 
ognize  his  profanity.  He  jumps  around  at  a  lively  rate,  I 
can  tell  you.  But  when  he  manages  to  crush  him  he  goes 
back  up  the  tree  to  tackle  the  honey  again.  Sometimes 
the  bee  will  take  several  minutes  to  work  his  way  down 
to  his  meat,  but  when  he  does  reach  it  he  socks  it  to  him 
for  all  he  is  worth.  If  three  or  four  of  them  should  hap¬ 
pen  to  strike  his  meat  about  the  same  time  you  would 
laugh  until  you  would  become  hysterical,  for  he  jumps 
about,  slapping  himself  at  the  same  time,  and  saying 
things  that  are  not  known  to  either  your  vocabulary  or 
mine;  but  you  can  just  bet  that  every  word  is  a  cuss 
word.” 

The  brokers  were  highly  amused,  and  one  of  them  said 
that  he  wasn’t  sure  that  he  wouldn’t  go  out  with  them  if 
they  heard  from  that  cowboy. 

Said  he: 

“My  business  is  such  that  I  can  close  my  office  and 
leave  it  for  any  length  of  time.” 

“And  now,  said  lie,  “give  me  some  idea  as  to  what  it 
will  cost?” 


“It  will  not  cost  near  as  much  as  you  would  think," 
said  Ferry.  “Y  ou  see,  when  you  get  out  in  the  woods 
you  have  no  expense  other  than  the  guide.  There  is 
plenty  of  game.  Of  course,  you  mustn't  count  anv  lost 
time  at  home,  and  when  you've  taken  a  trip  like  that 
you  11  come  back  stronger  than  you  ever  were  before  in 


your  life,  and  will  begin  to  look  forward  to  the  next  vear 
"hen  you  can  take  another  trip.  You'll  gain  in  weight 
and  you  11  learn  a  great  many  things  that  probably  may 
be  of  use  to  you  right  here  in  Wall  street.” 

Well,  just  tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  a  man  can  learn 
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out  in  the  wild  woods  that  will  be  of  use  to  him  in  Wall 
street." 

“My  dear  sir,  you  can  pick  up  many  good  points,  and 
one  of  the  best  is  watchfulness.  You  never  know  when  a 
stock  is  going  to  jump  either  up  or  down,  or  sideways. 
Out  in  the  wild  woods  you  keep  your  eye  on  an  animal, 

and,  knowing  that  your  life  will  be  the  forfeit  for  care- 

>—  •/ 

lessness,  you'll  soon  learn  how-to  watch  and  wait.  Down 
here  in  Wall  street  if  a  fellow  isn’t  all  the  time  watching 
the  game  in  which  he  is  interested  he  is  going  to  lose.  I 
imagine  a  great  many  brokers  frequently  lose  on  account 
of  that  very  fault.” 

“Yes;  1  remember  once  losing  eleven  thousand  dollars 
by  being  just  three  or  four  minutes  slow,”  said  Broker 
Kennedy.” 

“Of  course!  Of  course!  There  are  times  when  it  is 
absolutely  as  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  quick  and  decisive 
as  it  is  when  he  is  aiming  at  a  dangerous  animal.” 

“Well,  I  see  that  you’ve  learned  something,”  smiled 
Terry. 

“You  bet  I  have.  I  learned  it  quickly  and  digested  it 
slowly,  and  with  many  bitter  regrets.” 


CHAPTER  III. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  GIVE  A  HOUSE  PARTY. 

Apprehending  that  they  might  hear  from  the  cowboy, 
Francis,  Fred  and  Terry  decided  to  go  up  to  New  Era 
and  attend  to  what  business  might  be  waiting  for  them 
there,  but  they  hadn’t  been  there  twenty-four  hours 
when  they  learned  that  there  was  nothing  whatever  for 
them  to  do.  Joe  and  Dick  had  kept  up  with  all  the  busi¬ 
ness,  but  •  they  stayed  there  a  few  days  anyway,  after 
which  they  returned  to  Fredonia  and  drove  down  to  Mary¬ 
ville  to  look  after  things  there. 

The  truth  is,  there  was  nothing  for  them  to  do,  for 
everything  was  going  along  smoothly;  yet  they  spent  some 
time  there  looking  over  the  improvements  that  had  been 
made  according  to  their  directions. 

At  one  time,  about  a  month  before  their  arrival  at 
Maryville,  agitators  had  started  a  strike  for  higher  wages. 

News  of  it  was  sent  to  New  York  City,  and  Fred  wrote 
a  venr  curt  note  to  the  business  manager,  saying : 

“If  there  has  been  any  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
goods  manufactured  by  the  mills  at  Maryville,  give  the 
men  the  benefit  of  it.  If  the  price  has  not  increased, 
promptlv  tell  the  men  so,  and  tell  them  that  the  increase 
asked  for  can  not  possibly  be  had,  as  we  have  no  desire 
whatever  to  run  business  at  a  loss.” 

It  put  the  rabid  ones  in  a  tight  place,  for  if  there  had 
been  no  advance  in  the'  price  of  the  goods,  there  would  be 
no  justice  whatever  in  demanding  an  increase  in  wages. 
Yet,  about  one-fourth  of  the  workingmen  insisted  that 


the  price  never  was  high  enough,  and  that  they  should 
go  on  a  strike  and  insist  on  the  advance  being  made. 
Their  reply  was  sent  to  Fred  and  Terry. 

Fred  immediately  wrote  back  that  it  was  an  easv  matter 

*/ 

to  ascertain  whether  or  not  there  had  been  anything  won 
over  and  above  the  legal  interest.  He  wrote  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  manager  that  if  he  could  find  any  way  that  would 
authorize  his  paying  it  without  damaging  the  regular 
earnings  of  the  company  he  could  do  so. 

The  manager  immediately  wrote  back  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  any  advance  to  be  made  at  the  present  prices 
of  the  manufactured  goods. 

“But,”  said  he,  “the  men  insist  on  having  it,  and  they 
threaten  a  strike.” 

Fred  immediately  replied: 

“Notify  them  that  every  man  who  goes  on  a  strike  dis¬ 
charges  himself,  and  under  no  circumstances  will  he  be 
reinstated.” 

That  settled  the  matter  at  once. 

The  men  and  women  working  in  the  mills  had  no  desire 
whatever  to  discharge  themselves,  so  the  work  was  going 
along  smoothly  when  they  reached  there,  but  the  next  day 
after  their  arrival  several  of  the  leaders  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  called  on  them  to  argue  the  question  with  them. 

“Do  you  know  what  our  earnings  are  at  present?”  Fred 
inquired  of  one  of  them. 

“No;  I  do  not.” 

“Then  first  inform  yourself  about  it  before  you  under¬ 
take  to  discuss  the  matter  with  us.  I’ll,  give  you  a  note  to 
the  superintendent,  who  will  let  you  examine  the  whole 
thing  from  beginning  to  end.  If  you  find  that  anything 
has  been  misrepresented,  then  I’ll  discharge  the  man  who 
did  it  and  grant  you  the  claim  that  you  make.” 

The  men  didn’t  want  to  do  that,  for  it  would  take  a/, 
great  deal  of  time  from  their  work  to  investigate. 

The  fellow  then  attempted  to  reason  that  the  wages 
were  so  low  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  man  to  rear  a 
family  decently. 

“Unfortunately,  it  is,  true,”  said  Fred.  “I  wish  every 
man  could  earn  from  three  to  five  dollars  a  day;  but  when 
he  has  to  draw  it  out  of  my  pocket,  naturally  I  object. 
Now,  as  I  said  before,  if  you  can  show  how  it  can  be  done 
and  allow’  us  a  reasonable  profit  I’m  willing  for  you  to 
have  every  advance  that  the  market  will  stand.  Surely 
you  are  expecting  us  to  pay  the  money  out  of  our  own 
pockets,  but  we  are  not  doing  business  that  way.  You 
yourselves  admitted  last  winter  that  ten  per  cent  was 
little  enough  to  cover  all  the  expense  of  keeping  the  mills 
at  work.  If  we  have  to  run  them  at  a  loss,  we  prefer  to 
shut  down,  dispose  of  the  machinery  and  use  the  buildings 
for  some  other  purpose.  Now,  we  are  going  away  for 
three  months,  perhaps,  yet  it  may  be  a  month  before  we 
will  leave.  I  have  instructed  mv  representative  that  if, 
during  our  absence,  there  is  a  strike,  all  the  strikers  must 
be  discharged,  and  if  others  are  appointed  in  their  places 
they  must  not  be  interfered  with,  for  the  right  for  a  man 
to  work  for  a  living  can  not  be  taken  away  from  him. 
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When  a  body  of  workmen  insist  that  a  man  shall  pay  cer¬ 
tain  wages  at  a  loss,  then  it  is  time  for  that  man  to  shut 
down  and  go  out  of  business.  Fortunately  for  us,  we  are 
able  to  shut  down  every  factory  that  we  own,  and  even 
throw  away  the  bricks  and'  the  machinery.  Now,  go 
ahead  and  find  out  all  you  can  about  the  earnings  of  the 
mills.  If  you  can  find  that  we  are  earning  more  than  we 
claim,  you’ll  get  that  advance  without  a  moment’s  hesita¬ 
tion.” 

The  men  went  away,  and  that  was  the  last  they  heard 
from  them. 

Having  nothing  else  to  do,  Fred  and  Terry  invited 
Mary  and  Evelyn  to  come  down  with  as  many  girls  as  the 
big  house  would  hold  and  to  make  a  house  party  of  it  for 
a  week  or  two  weeks  if  they  liked. 

Every  girl  in  Fredonia  was  more  than  eager  to  get  an 
invitation,  and  soon  every  room  in  the  big  building  had 
two  girls  in  it,  and  some  of  them  had  as  many  as  four. 

Fred  instructed  the  girls  to  refuse  no  reputable  young 
lady  who  was  willing  to  crowd  in  and  take  “pot  luck”  with 
the  others. 

It  was  a  free  picnic  for  one  or  two  weeks,  as  the  crowd 
might  elect,  and  certainly  it  was  the  most  successful  one 
that  had  ever  been  known  anywhere  in  the  state. 

No  one  was  to  be  put  to  a  penny’s  expense,  but  what¬ 
ever  was  wanted  was  to  be  asked  for. 

The  housekeeper  was  a  splendid  one,  and  she  managed 
things  with  great  executive  ability. 

Terry  insisted  that  she  was  the  best  housekeeper  he 
ever  saw  in  his  life,  and  she  was  given  carte  blanche  to 
purchase  whatever  was  needed. 

It  was  a  high  old  party,  and  it  was  unfortunate  that 
there  were  no  young  men  of  leisure  at  Fredonia  who  could 
come  down  and  mingle  with  them. 

Mrs.  Olcott  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  came  down  to  chaperone 
the  crowd. 

They  had  free  access  to  the  mineral  wells,  and  as  there 
were  many  boarders  in  the  place,  it  was  lively  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week  Terry  told  them  that  if 
they  could  stay  longer  they  were  welcome  to  do  so,  and  he 
said  that  he  hoped  no  one  would  vote  against  staying  on 
the  ground  of  expense. 

Nearly  all  of  them  voted  to  stay  another  week,  and  the 
places  of  those  who  left  were  very  promptly  taken  by 
others. 

Of  course,  the  big  hotel  near  the  mineral  well  was 
crowded  all  the  time. 

Old  man  Graddy  and  his  family  were  actally  making 
money  by  raising  and  selling  all  sorts  of  vegetables.  In 
fact,  the  old  man  claimed  that  he  was  doing  better  than 
he  had  ever  done  in  his  life,  and  that  the  purchase  of  a 
home  down  t here  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  him. 

One  of  his  daughters  had  become  engaged  to  a  young 
grocer,  and  their  marriage  was  to  take  place  some  time 
during  the  coming  winter. 
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Frequently  other  members  of  families  whose  daughters 
were  down  there  drove  down  to  spend  the  day. 

Others  came  down  on  the  train. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  hanged  if  I  can  understand  how  you  can 
afford  to  entertain  so  many  people,  Fearnot,”  said  old 
man  Graddy. 

“Don’t  you  worry,  old  man,”  said  Fred.  “We  are  not 
losing  anything  by  it.” 

“The  thunder  you  are  not!  Why,  it's  costing  you  fifty 
dollars  a  day  to  feed  that  crowd.” 

“Yes,  that  doesn’t  cover  it.  But  what  is  fifty  dollars  a 
day  to  us.  We  don’t  care  a  snap  to  save  any  money  with 
our  present  income.  We  could  keep  this  party  running 
all  the  year  round  and  not  feel  it.  But  if  you  had  one 
hundred  million  dollars  you  wouldn’t  spend  five  dollars  a 
year  more  than  you  do,  because  you  have  grown  up  in 
that  rut,  where  you  count  the  cost  of  everything.” 

“Well,  when  a  man  has  to  count  it  in  order  to  make 
both  ends  meet  it  makes  quite  a  difference,  don’t  you 
know.” 

“Oh,  yes;  I  can  understand  all  that.” 

“Yes,  but  do  you  understand  that  one  must  save  the 
little  things  in  order  to  make  them  grow'  big  after  awhile?” 

“Yes,  but  let  me  tell  you  something,  Mr.  Graddy;  you 
would  keep  on  saving  little  things  for  a  hundred  years  if 
you  should  live  that  long,  because  you’ve  gotten  into 
that  rut.  Now',  I  happen  to  know  that  you  are  pretty  well 
fixed,  for  you’ve  been  living  for  several  years  without  do¬ 
ing  any  hard  work.  If  you  would  think  more  and  grow' 
with  your  property  you  would  be  a  much  happier  man.” 

“Don’t  you  believe  that,  Fred,”  put  in  Terr}'.  “The 
old  man  is  happiest  when  he  is  saving  a  nickel.” 

Fred  looked  at  the  old  man  and  said : 

“Terry,  I  don’t  believe  that.  He  is  happiest  when  he 
is  telling  a  chestnut.” 

“Oh,  well,  I  w^as  meaning  business,  not  a  joke.  Of 
course,  though,  when  a  man  gets  so  well  fixed  that  he  can 
spend  most  of  his  time  sitting  dowrn  and  telling  chestnuts 
he  is  competent  to  enjoy  life.” 

“Yes,  so  he  is,  and  that  is  where  our  dear  old  friend 
does  enjoy  life,  not  in  saving  a  nickel.” 

The  old  man  knew  that  they  were  having  fun  with 
him,  so  he  got  up  and  went  away. 

A  number  of  times,  though,  they  had  him  and  his  fam¬ 
ily  up  at  the  house  to  spend  a  pleasant  evening,  for,  of 

com se,  he  and  his  family  knew  everybodv  living  in  Fre¬ 
donia. 

By  and  by  the  old  man  learned  that  Fred  and  Terry 
woic  going  out  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  again,  and  ho 
seemed  to  ihink  that  it  wras  obligatorv  upon  him  or  any 
other  friend  they  had  to  try  to  persuade  them  not  to  do 

so:  so  he  devoted  himself  to  that  task  the  next  time  he  met 
them. 

He  said  he  understood  that  they  wore  going  out  to  the 
Rocky  Montains  again  and  wanted  to  know  why  they 
were  going  so  far  from  home  again. 
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Said  he: 


«  ,  I  1  T 

'  ou  eau  Set  a11  tlie  game  you  want  right  around  here,  game." 
i  ou  can  kill  a  dozen  rabbits  a  day  ”  '  1 


grizzly  than  in  a  common  pine  box,  for  at  any  rate  I’d  die 


\\  ell,  I  don  t  want  to  die  game.  I’d  rather  just  die  in 


breat  beott!  Tell  me,  old  man,  would  you  shoot  a|my  bed. 

Stop,  Terry,  don  t  say  another  word.  He  is  a  gone 


little  rabbit?’ 

T  e$;  rabbits  make  a  good  dinner,  let  me  tell  you.” 
Well,  it  wouldn't  suit  me.  I’ve  eaten  rabbit  many  a 
time.  Did  you  ever  eat  any  grizzly  bear?  Did  you  ever 
eat  any  black  bear?  Did  you  ever  eat  any  panther?” 
“Oh,  is  that  what  you  are  going  out  West  for?” 


«V^  a  _  ..  wuuuaim  a  slop  10  LI 

\eS>  d0  >'ou  sl‘PP°se  anF  decen‘  white  man  would  go  either  throw  you  overboard,  or  else 


prowling  around  these  farms  shooting  rabbits?” 

‘‘That's  enough,”  said  the  old  man. 

“Look  here,”  said  Terry,  “pack  up  and  go  out  with  us 
and  it  will  not  cost  you  a  penny  from  the  time  you  leave  I  send  you  some  coyote  skins 

here  until  vrm  o-pL  IaqpV  onrl  TUi  . . .  *  un _ a.  e  ttti 


case. 

The  old  fellow  chuckled  and  remarked: 

Tou  two  fellows  are  the  gonest  cases  I  ever  met  in  my 
life.  Those  girls  up  at  New  Era  ought  to  .take  you  in 
hand  and  command  a  stop  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and 

go  out  there  with  you, 
where  you’ll  be  kept  so  busy  saving  them  from  bears  that 
you  won’t  have  time  to  hunt  them.” 

Look  here,  old  man,  if  we  have  good  luck  we  will 


here  until  you  get  back,  and  I’ll  show  you  more  of  the 
w°rld  than  you  ever  dreamed  of  before.” 

Thank  you.  A  one  of  that  for  me.  I’ve  seen  grizzly 


hears  in  circuses,  and  I’m  willing  for  them  to  keep  their  West, 
share  of  the  whole  world.”  I 


Coyote,  eh?  What  sort  of  an  animal  is  that?” 

“Don’t  you  know  what  a  coyote  is?” 

Lo,  I  aon  t.  I’ve  never  been  out  hunting  in  the 


“Oh,  you  are,  eh?  What’s  the  matter  with  you?  Are  eyed  wolf” 


Well,  a  coyote  is  a  cross  between  a  dog  and  a  cross- 


you  really  afraid  to  meet  a  grizzly?” 
“You  bet  I  am!” 


d  ell,  1 11  give  it  up!  I’m  not  afraid  to  meet  anything 
on  earth  if  I’ve  got  a  rifle  in  mv  hand.” 

All  light.  Lut  it  isn’t  every  man  who  is  as  good  a 


u 


Well,  well!  That  beats  me.  It’s  the  first  time  in  my 

life  that  I  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  a  cross-eyed 
wolf.”  J 

Gieat  Scott!  Old  man,  you  are  the  worst  case  that 
I  ever  saw.  You’ve  seen  very  little  of  the  world  and  read 


w  gUMU  CL  J - - ~  H  Vliu  auu  ICdU 

shot  as  you  are.  If  I  were  to  see  a  wild  grizzly  out  in  the  ^ess  about  it.  Haven’t  you  ever  heard  of  the  guya- 

v  oods  and  1  knew  he  could  get  at  me,  all  the  shotgitns  •  ^ 

in  the  world  couldn’t  hold  me.  Now,  you  fellows  don’t  ^  don’i;  know  1  have.” 


you 

think  I  can  tell  the  truth.” 

“Oh,  yes;  you  can  tell  it  when  you  get  scared  bad 
enough.” 

“Oh,  it  wouldn’t  require  any  scare  to  make  me  tell  the 
truth  if  there  were  a  grizzly  bear  lying  around  loose  wait¬ 
ing  for  me.” 

“Oh,  my!  Don’t  you  know  that  the  skin  of  a  grizzly 
bear  is  worth  twenty  dollars? 

-No;  I  don’t  know  how  much  they  are  worth,  but  twenty 
thousand  dollars  wouldn’t  put  me  to  hunting  them. 

“Great  Scott!  Fred,  he  has  no  ambition  whatever  to 
shoot  big  game.” 

“1  hat’s  right.  I  never  shot  anything  bigger  than  a 
rabbit  in  my  life.” 

“Y  ell,  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  walking  down 
the  street  below  your  house  and  should  happen  to  run 
across  a  common  black  bear?” 

“Oh,  that’s  easy!  I’d  run  like  a  turkey.” 

“What!  And  let  him  get  away  when  his  meat  is  worth 
ten  cents  a  pound  and  his  skin  worth  at  least  five  dollars?” 
‘Yes;  that  is  exactly  what  I  mean.” 

‘All  right.  There  is  no  use  wasting  any  breath  on 


u 


you 


“Not  a  bit,”  said  the  old  fellow.  “Some  day  you’ll 
come  back  inside  of  a  big  grizzly.  Maybe  Terry  or  some 
other  fellow  will  shoot  him.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I’d  rather  be  buried  inside  of  a 


Well,  he  is  just  the  worst  of  all— part  horse,  part  alli¬ 
gator  and  part  catfish.” 

Oh,  look  here,  now,  that  won’t  do.  Alligators  can 
live  on  land,  but  catfish  can’t.  I  don’t  know  much,  but 
what  I  do  know  I  know  well.” 

“Let  him  alone,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “but  if  we  happen  to 
catch  one  we  will  send  it  to  him  alive.” 

_  VI1  "gilt.  If  you  do,  kindly  pay  the  freight  on  it,  for 
if  it  s  made  up  of  all  those  kinds  of  animals  the  freight 
will  amount  to  something.” 

“There  you  go  again,  down  among  the  small  items  of 
expense.” 

“Well,  I  have  to  count  expenses.  But  you  can’t  rake 
me  for  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  for  an  animal  like 
that  sent  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.” 

“Just  listen  at  that,  Fred.  He  could  make  five  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  in  a  year  by  exhibiting  it,  and  yet  for  fear  it 
would  cost  him  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  freight  he 
hasn’t  the  courage  to  tackle  it.” 

Oh,  I’ll  tackle  anything  that  I  can  see  money  in,  but 
as  that  is  a  strange  animal  never  seen  in  this  part  of  the 
country  before,  I  wouldn’t  invest  five  dollars  in  it,  not¬ 
withstanding  all  the  big  yarns  you  can  spin.” 

All  right.  We  will  send  one  hack  here,  and  when  we 
do  you’ll  be  sorry  that  you  let  slip  the  golden  opportunity 
of  your  life.” 

All  right.  Send  it  along,  but  be  careful  to  pay  the 
freight.”  And  the  old  fellow  went  away  insisting  that  he 
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wouldn’t  agree  to  pay  the  freight  on  anything  but  a  mer¬ 
chantable  commodity  of  some  kind. 

A  few  days  after  that  a  letter  was  received  from  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  office  on  Wall  street,  stating  that  he  had  just  in¬ 
closed  them  one  from  Fog  Flora  away  out  in  Oregon,  and 
he  said  that  he  hoped  the  contents  would  not  be  disap¬ 
pointing  to  them. 

Fred  opened  the  letter  and  gave  a  whoop  when  he  read 
its  contents. 

It  stated  that  every  word  of  that  clipping  was  true;  that 
the  range  was  some  two  or  three  hundred  miles  in  extent; 
that  he  believed  he  could  find  them  within  a  week  and 
that  he  was  willing  to  go  with  them  at  a  fair  price. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  OUT  WEST  AGAIN. 

“Now,  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “what’s  to  be  done?  Shall 
we  get  up  two  or  three  to  go  with  us  or  shall  we  go 
alone?” 

“Well,  if  we  could  get  two  or  three  others  we  would 
hate  a  better  time.” 

“Of  course  we  would,  but  I  don’t  believe  that  any  of 
those  fellows  down  there  will  go  with  us.  It’s  over  twen¬ 
ty-five  hundred  miles,  and  in  one  of  the  roughest  sections 
of  the  entire  country.” 

“Yes,  so  it  is,  but  then  if  a  man  has  any  ambition  in 
him  at  all  he  shouldn’t  let  .that  stop  him.  There  are  some 
of  those  fellows  who  could  afford  to  shut  up  their  offices 
and  go  along  with  us,  but  to  save  their  lives  they  can’t  get 
rid  of  that  everlastinr  greed.” 

“That’s  true,  but  we  will  give  them  a  chance.  You  can 
either  stay  here  or  go  to  Fredonia  or  New  Era,  whilst  I 
run  down  to  the  city  and  get  a  couple  of  the  largest  Win¬ 
chesters  that  can  be  found  on  the  market.” 

“Oh,  thunder!  What’s  the  use  of  that?  We  can  get  all 
the  Winchesters  we  want  in  Chicago,  and  will  not  have 
to  be  bothered  taking  them  from  New  York.” 

“Yes,  that’s  true.  As  for  that  matter,  we  can  buy  them 
at  Spokane  Falls.  But  then  we  don’t  know  exactly  where 
we  will  strike  Fog  Horn.” 

“No  trouble  about  that,”  said  Terry,  “the  postoffice  map 
will  show  just  where  it  is,  and  there’ll  be  no  trouble  what¬ 
ever  about  our  finding  it.  Every  postoffice  in  the  United 
States  is  down  in  a  book.” 

“All  right,  then.  If  you  want  to  go  down  to  the  city, 
go  ahepd.  I  guess  I’ll  stay  at  Fredonia  until  you  return.” 
So  Fred  took  the  train  for  the  city  without  going  through 
Fredonia,  whilst  Terry  drove  through  behind  the  big 
grays. 

The  next  morning  after  he  reached  New  York  City  he 
called  on  Broker  Kennedy  and  asked  for  those  fellows 
who  wanted  to  go  out  into  the  extreme  Northwest  to  hunt 
buffaloes. 

“Well,'  said  Kennedy,  “that’s  a  question  that  I  can't 
answer.  “I've  heard  a  lot  of  them  sav  that  they’d  like  to 


take  the  hunt,  but  as  to  whether  any  of  them  would  leave 
the  otlice  for  three  months  is  a  mighty  hard  thing  to  say. 
But  they  are  scattered  all  around  the  street  here.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  send  a  messenger  boy  out  after  them.” 
And  he  at  once  proceeded  to  send  out  for  about  a  dozen 
of  them. 

When  they  came  in  they  began  to  put  up  all  kinds  of 

excuses. 

“Look  here,  Kennedy,  these  brokers  are  no  good,”  said 
Fred.  “Send  out  and  call  in  another  batch.  These  fel¬ 
lows  are  all  talk  and  no  fight.” 

“Eeamot,  that’s  pretty  hard,”  said  one  of  them. 

“Yes;  but  if  there  is  one  of  you  who  can  truthfully  say 
to  the  contrary,  let  him  do  so.  For,  in  addition  to  buffalo, 
we  can  knock  over  enough  grizzly  bears  for  each  of  us  to 
get  a  pelt.  Then  you  will  see  some  of  the  grandest  scen¬ 
ery  in  the  world  and  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land.” 

“Yes,  of  course,  but  we  will  have  to  do  the  cooking  our¬ 
selves.” 

“Oh,  that’s  what’s  troubling  you,  eh?  I’ve  done  that 
many  a  time,  and  let  me  tell  you,  that  a  fellow  who  isn't 
willing  to  cook  his  own  rations  has  no  ‘business  getting 
out  of  reach  of  a  restaurant.  I  want  fellows  who  will  lie 
down  on  the  ground,  wrap  up  in  a  blanket  and  fall  asleep 
within  five  minutes.” 

“Well,  how  about  a  fellow  who  has  never  slept  on  the 
ground?” 

“Oh,  well,  as  for  that,  he  can  learn  it  long  before  we 
reach  there.” 

“Look  here,  Fearnot,”  said  a  young  broker,  “business  is 
mighty  dull  just  now,  and  it  is  likely  to  be. dull  all  the 
summer.  Give  me  forty-eight  hours  to  make  up  my  mind 
and  the  chances  are  that  I'll  go  with  you.” 

“All  right.  Take  your  forty-eight  hours.  Heanwhile 
I’ve  got  to  look  around  for  an  unusually  large  Winches¬ 
ter.  I  presume,  though,  that  they  can  be  had  from  that 
firearms  company  in  this  city.” 

“Yes,  of  course!  They  have  every  sort  of  firearms 
made  in  their  factory.” 

“Fearnot,”  asked  the  young  broker,  “what  will  the  out¬ 
fit  cost?” 

“Very  little.  Lou  want  a  rifle  and  revolver.  Your 
share  of  the  tent  and  all  the  expenses  will  amount  to  only 
a  trifle.” 

“Well,  what  will  the  expenses  be?” 

‘T  don’t  know.  I’m  calculating  on  less  than  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  It  depends  on  how  you  want  to  enjoy  vour- 
self.  Even'  fellow  will  pay  his  own  expenses  until  we  get 
into  the  mountains,  and  then  we’ll  have  nothing  to  pay. 
Of  course  it  will  cost  about  a  hundred  dollars  to  get  out 
there  from  New  Fork  City.  The  truth  is,  a  man  can  make 
it  as  cheap  or  as  expensive  as  he  desires.” 

“Well,  I  can  stand  that  expense  easilv.  and.  besides 
that,  I've  got  a  good  sum  to  draw  upon  if  necessan*.  But 
I'm  trying  to  find  out  whether  it  will  be  safe  for  me  to 
spare  the  time.” 
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^eU,  l  tell  you  right  now,  you  want  to  stop  all  sorts 
of  business  here  in  the  city  until  you  get  back.  Lock  up 
ail  your  money  or  keep  it  in  bank,  and  don’t  even  think  of 
business  while  you  are  a  wav” 

All  right.  I  ve  always  been  very  fond  of  hunting,  but 
I  ne>ei  shot  any  big  game  in  my  life.” 

“AH  right.  I  will  agree  to  let  you  have  my  first  shot 
at  a  giizzly.  That  is,  if  you  are  in  reach  of  me.” 

Fearnot,  look  me  right  straight  in  the  eye  now  and 
answer  my  question.  Did  you  ever  kill  a  grizzly?” 

“Yes;  I  can  make  affidavit  that  I’ve  killed  over  a  dozen, 
and  I've  killed  many  wolves  and  black  bears  and  pan¬ 
thers,  and  fortunately  I  was  never  hurt  by  one.  But  I’ve 
made  some  very  narrow  escapes  from  them.” 

Ihe  )oung  man  went  away,  and  Fred  went  on  inter¬ 
viewing  a  lot  of  others. 

W  ithin  tv  enty-four  hours  the  young  man  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  while  he  wanted  to  hunt  buffaloes  and  griz¬ 
zlies,  he  thought  he  had  better  not  take  the  trip. 

Fred  merely  smiled,  and  in  a  little  while  he  had  made 
his  purchase  of  two  full-size  Winchesters  and  had  shipped 
them  up  to  Terry  at  Fredonia,  together  with  a  lot  of  car¬ 
tridges  and  a  pair  of  big  hunting  knives. 

The  latter  were  really  formidable  weapons. 

He  also  bought  some  beautiful  presents  for  Mary  and 
Evei}n,  but  of  course  they  didn’t  satisfy  the  two  girls, 
though  they  accepted  them  with  many  thanks. 

Fred,  said  Evelyn,  “I  would  rather  throw  away  every 

diamond  I  have  than  to  have  you  and  brother  make  such 
a  trip  as  that/’ 

Mh},  nry  dear,  it  is  no  worse  than  scores  of  others  we 
have  taken.  We  haven’t  the  least  apprehension  of  any  dan¬ 
ger.  Armed  with  a  Winchester,  we  fear  nothing  on  earth 
but  men  of  our  own  species.” 

That  s  it,  Fred.  I  know  that  you  and  brother  can 
take  care  of  yourselves,  so  far  as  wild  beasts  are  concerned, 
but  up  among  those  mountains  there  are  bad  characters 
who  had  to  flee  from  the  cities  and  make  their  abode  in  a 
vild  state  rather  than  rest  in  jail  or  be  hanged.  When 
they  see  men  like  you  and  Terry  out  gunning  they  suspect 
at  once  that  they  are  after  them  instead  of  buffaloes  and 
grizzlies.  But  then  I  know  that  you  and  brother  are  eager 
to  bring  down  a  buffalo,  so  I  won’t  say  another  word.” 

All  right,  dear.  I  promise  to  bring  you  back  the  finest 
buffalo  pelt  that  we  can  get,  and  I’ll  have  it  tanned  for 
you,  too.” 

“Don’t  make  any  reckless  promises,  Fred.  I  don’t  care 
a  thing  for  a  buffalo  skin.  I’m  more  worried  about  your 
own  hide  than  anything  else.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
you  and  brother  have  done  enough  of  that  sort  of  gun¬ 
ning.” 

“Why,  my  dear,  neither  of  us  have  ever  shot  a  buffalo.” 
“Very  true,  but  when  you  have,  you  won’t  be  satisfied. 
Now,  you  mark  my  predictions.  You’ll  never  be  satisfied 
until  you’ve  hunted  elephants  and  rhinoceroses.” 

F red  laughed,  and  said  that  he  would  not  go  hunting 
elephants  and  rhinoceroses  and  other  African  animals. 


e  have  already  been  out  in  Africa,  you  know,  and 
have  shot  lions  and  tigers. 

Terry  was  having  the  same  sort  of  trouble  with  Mary 
Hamilton. 

Mary  was  of  quite  a  different  temperament  from  Eve- 
lyn.  She  was  more  inclined  to  be  tearful.  Evelyn  could 
bear  things  more  bravely. 

But  Mary  wouldn  t  let  Terry  make  any  reckless  prom¬ 
ises. 

She  finally  told  him  to  go  ahead,  enjoy  himself,  and  be 
very  careful. 

When  he  came  back  to  the  Olcott  residence  he  was  in  a 

cheeiful  mood,  and  said  that  he  had  had  the  worst  strug¬ 
gle  of  his  life. 

“Oh,  you’ll  get  over  that  easy  enough,”  said  Fred.  “Just 

look  at  this  girl  here.  She  doesn’t  do  a  particle  of  beg¬ 
ging.” 

“No,”  said  Evelyn,  “I  wouldn’t  do  any  begging  if  I 

thought  you  were  going  to  take  a  five  years’  trip  around 
the  world.” 

Dear,  we  are  not  going  to  be  gone  longer  than  two  or 
three  months,”  said  Fred,  “and  let  me  tell  you  something 
else,  too;  we  expect  to  make  some  money  out  it.  There 
are  many  chances  for  big  speculation  out  there.” 

Twenty-four  hours  later  they  took  the  train  for  New 
Era. 

There  Amalie  and  Margie  gave  each  of  them  a  severe 
scolding. 

Dick  and  Joe,  however,  suggested  that  they  send  them 
some  of  those  best  pelts  they  could  bring  down,  and  they 
promised  to  do  so. 

Of  course  Evelyn  and  Mary  were  to  have  first  choice. 

Fred  suggested  that  they  take  Black  Mose  along  as 
cook,  but  Mose  very  emphatically  declined  to  go. 

He  said  that  he’d  rather  stay  where  he  was  and  be 
considered  all  the  rest  of  his  life  a  big  black  coward  than 
to  be  chewed  up  by  a  grizzly  bear. 

“All  right,  old  man,”  said  Fred.  “You  stay  right  here 
and  take  care  of  these  girls.” 

“Dat’s  jes  what  I’se  gwine  to  do,  Mr.  Fred.  I  ain’t 
gwine  to  let  dem  go  hungry  for  anything.” 

The  next  day  they  took  the  train  for  Chicago,  where 
they  stopped  one  day,  and  then  went  on  westward. 

Three  days  later  they  reached  Spokane  Falls,  where 
they  took  their  friends  by  surprise. 

“Well!  Well!  Well!”  exclaimed  Dr.  Spellman,  “what 
in  the  thunder  has  brought  you  fellows  away  out  here?” 

“Doctor,  we  are  out  hunting  for  buffalo.” 

“Great  Scott!  Don’t  you  know  that  the  buffalo  has 
been  extinguished?” 

“No;  there  is  a  herd  of  twenty-two  somewhere  out  in 
the  Bockies,  to  say  nothing  of  another  little  bunch  of  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  over  on  Vancouver  Island.” 

Well,  I  haven’t  heard  of  them,  and  more  than  that,  I 
don’t  believe  there  is  any  truth  in  it.” 

“Well,  I  do.”  said  Fred.  “I’ve  corresponded  with  a  man 
who  has  seen  them.” 
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“All  right.  1  believe  that  part  of  it,  but  I  don’t  believe 
the  fellow  told  the  truth.” 

“Well,  maybe  he  didn’t,  but  we  are  going  to  find  out, 
anyway.  Now  tell  me  how  the  professor  and  his  wife, 
Bettie,  are?” 

“Just  the  same  as  ever,”  said  the  Doctor.  “I  suppose 
you’ve  heard  that  they  have  a  fine  baby?” 

“Oh,  yes!  I  heard  that  more  than  a  year  ago.” 

“And  she  is  a  very  happy  mother,  too.” 

“Glad  to  hear  it.  How  is  your  baby,  Doc?” 

“Oh,  fine!  It  is  running  all  around  the  house  now.” 

“You  don’t  go  to  any  hotel,  remember,”  said  the  doc¬ 
tor.  “We  have  a  spare  room,  to  which  you  are  always 
welcome.”  They  went  to  the  doctor’s  house  with  him, 
taking  his  wife  completely  by  surprise. 

She  actually  gave  a  scream  of  delight  when  she  saw 
them,  for  they  had  not  heard  from  each  other  for  over  a 
year. 

Mrs.  Spellman  at  once  sent  word  to  her  sister  that  Fear- 
not  and  Olcott  were  at  her  house,  and  she  quickly  dressed 
and  entered  her  carriage  and  rode  to  the  doctor’s  resi¬ 
dence. 

If  possible,  she  was  better  looking  than  ever,  and  the 
reception  she  gave  them  was  simply  effusive. 

She  insisted  that  one  of  them  should  come  around  and 
make  his  home  at  her  house  during  their  stay  in  the  city, 
and  for  a  time  she  actually  refused  to  take  “no”  for  an 
answer,  but  at  last  she  said  she  would  be  content  with  it 
until  both  could  come  around  together. 

Within  an  hour  the  doctor  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
house  to  go  to  see  a  patient. 

The  doctor’s  wife  informed  Fred  that  he  had  an  enor¬ 
mous  practice,  and  that  it  kept  him  going  pretty  much  all 
the  time. 

“He  ought  to  have  a  partner,”  Fred  suggested. 

“Oh,  I’m  his  partner,”  said  she. 

“The  deuce  you  are!  Do  you  give  medicine  to  any¬ 
body?” 

“No,  indeed;  but  I  find  that  when  a  man  is  very  busy 
he  keeps  out  of  mischief.” 

“Great  Scott!  Has  it  come  to  that?” 

She  laughed  and  said: 

“No,  there  has  been  no  trouble  between  us,  but  I’ve 
seen  enough  of  men  to  know  that  when  they  are  kept 
busy  they  will  not  get  into  any  mischief.  It’s  impossible 
to  keep  idle  men  out  of  mischief.” 

“That’s  so,”  said  her  sister.  “I’ve  actually  prayed  that 
the  professor  might  get  into  some  sort  of  business  that 
would  keep  him  busy.  As  it  is,  he  takes  life  easy,  visits 
clubs,  stays  out  late  at  night,  and  sometimes  comes  home 
just  a  little  so-so.” 

“And  what  do  you  do  to  him  then?”  Terry  asked. 

“I  just  let  him  alone,”  she  replied.  “You  know  what 
sort  of  a  man  he  is.  Ilis  bump  of  egotism  is  the  biggest 
part  about  him.  He  cares  for  nothing  but  display.” 

“Ob,  come  now,  who  cares  so  much  for  display  as  you 
Indies  do?  You’ll  search  the  stores  for  a  week  to  find  out 


about  something  that  will  excite  the  envy  and  astonish¬ 
ment  of  other  people.” 

“Yes,  and  you  gentlemen  like  nothing  60  much  as  to 
see  us  deck  ourselves  out  in  fancy  costumes.” 

“Guilty!”  laughed  Terry. 

“Oh,  my!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Spellman,  “you  haven’t  told 
us  a  word  about  Evelyn  and  Mary.  Haven’t  you  married 

yet?” 

“No,”  said  Fred.  “We  are  in  no  hurry.” 

“What  a  shame!”  she  exclaimed.  “Two  of  the  best  girls 
in  the  world!” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Fred.  “No  better  girls  ever  lived 
anywhere.” 

“Then  why  in  the  world  don’t  you  marry  them  ?  ’ 

“Simply  because  we’ve  all  agreed  to  wait  awhile 
longer.” 

“Fred  Fearnot,  I  don't  believe  that  story.  If  they  have 
agreed  to  wait  longer,  it  is  because  you  and  Terry  have 
intimated  to  them  that  you’d  like  to  have  them  do  so.” 

“There  you  are  wrong.  We  didn’t  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  They  are  having  such  a  good  time  as  our  sweet¬ 
hearts  that  they  seem  to  be  perfectly  satisfied.  ’ 

“Well,  if  that’s  true,  I  never  saw  a  girl  of  that  kind  be- 
fore.” 

“Well,  they  are  just  a  bit  different  from  any  other 
girls.  Now,  when  the  doctor  asked  you  to  marry  him  }'OU 
fairly  jumped  at  it,  and  said  ‘yes,  and  thank  you,  too. 

“Indeed  I  didn’t,  but  there  was  no  nonsense  about  it. 
When  we  agreed  to  get  married  we  did  so  without  any 
foolish  waste  of  time,  and  the  professor  and  Bettie  did  the 
same  thing.  I  don’t  believe  they  were  engaged  a  single 
day.” 

“Look  here,  how  is  that?”  and  Terry  turned  and  looked 
at  the  professor’s  wife. 

“I  guess  that  is  about  right,”  said  Bettie.  “I  knew  that 
he  wanted  me,  and  when  we  made  up  our  minds  to 
marry  we  went  right  off  and  got  hitched  up. 

“Well,  I  suppose  you  haven’t  regretted  it." 

“Oh,  no!  I’m  satisfied  if  he  is,  but  at  times  he  tries  my 
patience.” 

“Well,  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Whenever  a  cou¬ 
ple  marries  intimate  association  reveals  traits  of  character 
that  neither  of  them  suspected  before.  One  has  no  right 
to  expect  the  other  to  give  up  unless  he  or  she  would  be 
willing  to  do  likewise.  The  professor  being  a  much  older 
man  than  you  are  is  naturally  more  set  in  his  ways;  yet 
I  think  that  the  husband  is  duty  bound  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  his  wife  always.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

FRED  AND  TERRY  AT  FOGHORN. 

The  next  morning  after  their  arrival  at  Spokane  Falls 
i  the  announcement  of  their  presence  in  the  city  as  guests  of 
Dr.  Spellman  was  made  in  the  morning  paper. 


FRED  FEARNOT’S  BUFFALO  HUNT. 


Mow  noon  over  a  score  of  gentlemen  called  at  the 
house  to  see  them. 

boveral  ladies,  personal  friends  of  the  doctor’s  wife 
were  among  the  callers. 

Not  once  did  they  get  a  chance  to  go  out  during  the 

The  men.  of  course,  were  all  of  the  sporting  fraternity, 
i  le  ladies  were  members  of  the  best  society  in  the  city, 
and  had  entertained  them  on  a  previous  visit. 

Several  of  them  insisted  that  they  should  remain  in 

the  city  long  enough  to  give  them  a  chance  to  entertain 
them  before  they  left. 

Both  of  them  asked  that  they  do  nothing  of  the  kind 
until  after  their  return  from  their  hunt. 

The  professor’s  wife,  however,  insisted  that  they  were 
both  under  promise  to  stop  a  few  days  at  her  house  and 
let  hei  entertain  them  in  her  own  wav. 

*  Terry,”  said  Fred,  “it  is  impossible  for  us  to  get  away 
from  these  friends  abruptly  without  offending  them.” 

A:es,  it  seems  so;  but  then  the  buffaloes  will  keep  if 
they  are  in  existence.” 

“Oh,  yes!  but  we  didn’t  come  out  here  for  social  enjoy¬ 
ment.  W  e  already  have  half  a  dozen  dress  suits, 
some  of  which  we  have  never  worn  more  than  two  or 
three  times,  and  now  we  are  out  here  and  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  attentions  of  our  friends;  so  tomorrow  we  will 
have  to  go  down  and  get  regulation  dress  suits  and  then 
leave  them  here  until  we  return  East.” 

>  “^-es>  I  guess  that  is  what  we  will  have  to  do,  and,  be¬ 
sides  that,  v  e  ought  to  try  to  get  two  or  three  recruits  to 
go  with  us,  for,  according  to  my  understanding,  the  buf¬ 
falo  in  its  wild  state  is  a  very  shy  animal.  We  will  have 
to  hav  e  at  least  two  parties  to  head  them  off  when  they 
are  disposed  to  run  the  other  way.” 

“Well,  I  tell  you  what  I  think  about  that,  Terry.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  those  buffaloes  have  kept  alive  by 
living  in  the  mountains,  and  we  will  be  compelled  to  run 
between  gorges,  where  we  will  have  a  good  whack  at 
them.” 

“I  shouldn’t  be  in  the  least  surprised,  Fred.  That  fel¬ 
low  Francis  may  make  a  good  companionable  fellow,  and 
he  may  not.  I’m  really  sorry  we  didn’t  succeed  in  getting 
one  or  two  fellows  to  come  out  with  us  from  New  York.” 

^  es,  so  am  I,  but  I  dare  say  we  can  find  a  dozen  peo¬ 
ple  in  Spokane  who  will  gladly  take  the  chances  with  us. 
“All  right;  we  will  see  what  we  can  find  out  about  it. 

The  doctor  and  the  professor  both  doubted  the  story 
altogether. 

Instead  of  waiting  until  the  next  day  to  buy  dress  suits, 
they  plipped  off  that  evening  and  went  down  to  the  near¬ 
est  clothing  store  and  made  the  purchase.  They  also  pur¬ 
chased  a  number  of  other  articles  which  they  thought  they 
would  need. 

The  truth  is  they  had  come  out  with  only  a  camping 
outfit. 

The  goods  were  sent  up  to  the  house  a  little  after  dark; 
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^0  they  were  able  to  appear  in  them  at  the  supper  table, 
where  the  professor  and  his  vrife  were  among  the  guests. 

They  found  the  professor  the  same  individual.  His 
egotism  was  as  great  as  ever,  and  they  proceeded  at  once 
to  flatter  his  vanity  to  the  very  limit. 

Loth  the  boys  noticed  that  his  wife  paid  little  or  no 
attention  to  him. 

U  was  evident,  though,  that  he  was  very  proud  of  her, 
and  he  obeyed  her  every  nod  and  beck. 

lerry  even  flattered  him  on  having  such  a  wife  as  Bet- 
tie. 

The  doctor  and  his  wife,  though,  treated  him  with  the 
same  civility  with  which  they  treated  other  guests. 

They  didn’t  seek  to  flatter  him  in  the  least. 

Others  dropped  in  during  the  evening,  and  it  was  not 
until  midnight  that  they  were  permitted  to  retire. 

The  next  morning  they  managed  to  get  out  of  the  house 
before  any  visitors  arrived. 

Hoc,”  said  Fred,  “we  want  to  get  one  or  two  other 
fellows  to  go  along  with  us.  Do  you  know  of  a  good, 
faithful  chap  for  such  a  purpose. 

Tes,  said  he,  but  the  fellowrs  that  I  would  recom-  ' 
mend  to  you  are  tied  down  by  business,  and  I  don’t  see 
how  they  can  get  away.” 

Of  course,  we  don’t  want  anybody  along  but  good  fel- 


ows. 


“That’s  right!  That’s  right!”  said  Terry.  “We  would 

rather  go  alone  with  the  guide  than  to  take  in  undesirable 
chaps.” 

They  found  that  they  would  have  to  ride  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Spokane  to  reach  Fog  Horn 
and  in  order  to  do  that  they  would  have  to  buy  two  good 
horses  for  riding  purposes,  and  also  a  pack  horse. 

The  doctor  informed  them  that  there  would  be  no  trou¬ 
ble  about  their  getting  good  horses. 

He  went  to  a  livery  stable  with  them,  introduced  them 

to  a  first-class  judge  of  horses,  and  told  him  what  they 
wanted.  J 

.  1  think  1  know  the  very  horses  you  want,  gentlemen, 
said  the  other,  “but  they  are  held  at  pretty  good  prices. 

“Oh,  never  mind  about  the  price,”  said  Fred.  “If  they 
are  the  horses  we  want  we  won’t  stand  on  a  few  dollars.” 

All  right,  then.  Just  come  along  with  me,”  and  he 
took  them  around  to  another  stable,  where  they  saw  two 
splendid  horses  that  were  exact  matches.  The  owner 
wanted  six  hundred  dollars  for  the  pair. 

They  were  fine  animals,  well  trained  and  very  gentle. 
They  both  rode  them  a  few  miles  out  on  one  of  the  main 
roads,  and  when  they  returned  they  told  the  man  that 
they  would  take  them. 

Now,  keep  them  here  for  us,”  said  Fred,  “until  we 
want  them.  AVe  also  want  a  good,  gentle  pack  horse.” 

“All  right.  I  can  supply  you,”  and  lie  showed  them 
several  horses  that  had  been  used  for  that  purpose. 

,  The.y  didn’t  return  to  the  house  until  the  middle  of  the 
'afternoon,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the  doctor’s  wife. 
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She  had  several  guests  in  the  house,  and  tlie  two  boys, 
of  course,  had  to  devote  their  time  to  their  entertainment 

They  received  so  many  invitations  that  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  postpone  accepting  them  until  after  they  re¬ 
turned  from  their  hunt;  so  it  was  finally  decided  that  only 
one  entertainment  would  be  given,  and  that  was  at  the 
home  of  the  professor.  His  wife  was  one  of  the.  most 
popular  ladies  in  the  city,  so  on  the  following  Wednesday 
evening  they  appeared  there  and  met  fully  a  hundred  and 
fifty  people,  all  of  whom  they  had  met  on  a  previous  occa¬ 
sion,  with  the  exception  of  about  half  a  dozen. 

They  danced  with  as  many  ladies  as  they  could,  and  the 
festivities  were  kept  up  long  after  midnight. 

They  renewed  many  pleasant  acquaintances  during  the 
evening. 

Quite  a  number  had  married.  Many  others,  though, 
were  still  single,  and  one  of  them  asked  Terry  if  he  had 
any  intention  of  ever  marrying. 

“Yes,”  he  said;  “that  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  almost 
every  man  nowadays.  But  tell  me,  have  you  any  such 
intentions  yourself?” 

“Yes,  when  the  right  man  comes  along.  If  he  doesn’t 
come  along  I'll  never  marry,  for  I  don’t  believe  in  marry¬ 
ing  unless  one  loves  with  all  the  mind,  heart;  strength  and 
souk” 

“That’s  right.  Marriage  without  love  is  a  fatal  mis¬ 
take.” 

“But,  Mr.  Olcott,  I’ve  heard  it  intimated  that  you’ve 
been  engaged  for  several  years.” 

“Yes,  that  is  true.  I’m  still  waiting  for  my  girl  to  name 
the  day.” 

“Why  doesn’t  she  name  it?  What  is  she  waiting  for?” 

“I  have  not  asked  that  question,  but  I  hold  myself  in 
readiness  to  promptly  respond  whenever  she  says  that  she 
is  readv.” 

1/ 

“Do  you  love  her  very  much?” 

“I  can’t  conceive  that  it  is  possible  that  one  human 
being  can  love  another  more  than  I  love  her,  and  I’m 
equally^as  confident  of  her  affection  for  me.  Mr.  Fearnot 
is  also  engaged  to  my  sister,  and  I  suppose  we  will  both 
marry  at  the  same  time.” 

The  girl  was  quite  astonished  at  his  frankness.  He 
knew  that  the  doctor’s  wife,  as  well  as  the  wife  of  the 
professor,  knew  all  about  their  engagements,  and  he 
thought  it  was  best  that  he  should  not  be  suspected  of 
sailing  under  false  colors.” 

Before  the  party  broke  up  they  had  promised  a  number 
of  ladies  to  attend  receptions  at  their  homes  after  their 
return  from  the  hunt,  but  as  to  the  exact  time  they  could 
not  say. 

The  next  day  after  the  reception  at  the  professor’s 
house,  the  boys  began  making  preparations  to  ride  out  to 
Fog  Horn. 

They  had  been  told  that  it  was  a  scattered  little  village 
away  out  on  the  edge  of  the  prairie  and  they  got  accurate 
directions  as  to  how  to  reach  it. 


They  bought  a  first-class  tent  and  such  camping  utensil* 
as  they  would  need. 

The  doctor  and  the  professor  tried  hard  to  persuade 
them  not  to  take  such  a  trip,  as  no  buffaloes  had  been 
heard  of  anywhere  in  that  region  for  fifteen  or  twenty 

vears. 

%/ 

“Don’t  say  a  word,  Doc,”  said  Terry,  “we  are  going  to 
take  the  trip,  as  we’ll  never  be  satisfied  unless  we  do.  Of 
course,  we  will  know  more  about  it  when  we  see  and  talk 
with  the  fellow  who  wrote  us  that  he  saw  the  buffaloes. 
If  we  come  to  the  conclusion  th  he  has  lied  to  us,  we 
will  come  back,  of  course,  sell  our  horses  and  keep  the 
promises  we  have  made  to  a  number  of  your  friends,  and 
then  return  East.” 

“Well,  mark  my  prediction;  if  you  find  buffaloes  it  will 
be  news  to  all  the  people  in  this  vicinity.” 

“Well,  maybe  so.  But  somehow  or  other  I  can’t  help 
having  faith  in  it,”  and  with  that  they  started  out  to 
make  Hie  trip  to  Fog  Horn. 

They  calculated  that  it  would  take  them  the  greater 
part  of  four  days  to  make  the  trip,  as  they  intended  to 
travel  leisurely. 

Of  course  they  saw  much  to  amuse  and  entertain  them 
during  the  four  days’  ride. 

When  they  were  within  a  day’s  journey  of  Fog  Horn 
they  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  place. 

It  was  a  quiet  little  village  6f  some  four  or  five  hundred 
inhabitants. 

They  finally  reached  there  and  put  up  at  a  little  old- 
fashioned  tavern,  where  everything  was  quite  primitive 
in  its  way. 

The  landlord  and  his  people  were  very  sociable. 

Of  course  the  presence  of  their  tent  showed  that  they 
had  either  been  out  on  a  hunt  or  wei*c  going. 

“Say,  do  you  fellows  know  a  man  here  by  the  name  of 
Francis?” 

“Yes,”  said  one;  “there’s  a  young  man  here  by  that 
name  who  is  a  cowbov,  and  he  has  a  sister  who  is  a  school 
teacher.” 

“How  old  a  man  is  Francis?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Oh,  he  is  a  young  fellow  about  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age.” 

“As  young  as  that?”  Fred  inquired. 

“Yes;  he  can’t  be  a  year  older.  His  sister  is  twenty-one 
or  twenty-two,  and  she  is  a  mighty  bright  girl,  let  me  tell 
you.  She  knows  more  about  teaching  school  than  anyone 
ever  known  here.” 

“Where  can  I  find  Francis?” 

“I  guess  he  is  out  on  Lovejoy’s  ranch,  just  a  mile  or  so 
out  of  town.  Quite  often  he  comes  in  of  evenings,  but  he 
hasn’t,  been  in  this  week.” 

“All  right.  I’ll  give  my  horse  a  night’s  rest,  and  then 
we  will  ride  out  there  tomorrow  to  see  him.” 

“Have  you  ever  met  him?”  the  man  asked. 

“No,  1  never  did.  What  sort  of  a  chap  is  he?” 

“Well,  he  has  the  refutation  of  being  one  of  the  gamest 
boys  in  all  this  region.  T  don't  think  he  has  hired  to 
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Terry  handed  his  money  to  a  bystander,  asking  if  he 


l.o\ojoy  permanently.  He  got  a  situation  down  here  in 

order  to  be  near  his  sister.  They  say  that  both  their  par- 

onli>  are  dead,  and  that  they  are  more  devoted  to-  each 

011101  Gum  any  brother  and  sister  ever  heard  of  in  these 
parts." 

At  the  supper  table  that  evening.  Fred  hinted  to  Terry 
that,  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  Francis  was  all  right. 

A  es,  I  think  so  too,  Fred;  but  then  he  is  a  much 
younger  man  than  I  expected.” 

A  es,  they  say  he  is  a  mere  boy,  only  nineteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age,  but  then  that's  all  right,  for  I've  been  told 
by  some  two  or  three  that  he  is  considered  the  gamest 
boy  in  all  this  region.  As  a  general  thing,  game  boys 
don  t  do  any  reckless  lying.  Tomorrow  I’ll  ride  out  to 
see  him  and  let’ him  know  that  we  are  here.” 

During  the  evening  quite  a  number  of  people  dropped  ‘ 
in  at  the  little  old  tavern  to  see  what  they  could  find  out 
about  the  newcomers. 

They  judged  that  young  Francis  had  not  mentioned 
their  names  to  one  of  them,  which  they,  of  course,  consid¬ 
ered  another  favorable  sign. 

Some  of  the  visitors  at  the  tavern  asked  them  some  very 
pointed  questions,  and  for  a  time  Terry  was  inclined  to 
avoid  answering  them. 

Fred,  however,  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
they  would  be  suspicious  of  them  if  they  were  not  given 
plain  answers;  so  he  told  them  that  they  were  going  out 
into  the  mountains  hunting:. 

-'Mister,  I  see  you  registered  from  New  York.  Is  that 
where  you  live?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred.  * 

“Y  ell,  did  you  come  all  the  way  from  New  York  out 
here  to  go  hunting?”  *  v 

‘Yes;  but  kindly  tell  me  why  you  are  so  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  movements.” 

‘"Because  it  seems  singular  that  a  couple  of  }roung  men 
should  come  so  far  to  do  a  little  hunting.” 

Fred  saw  that  the  fellow  was  perfectly  innocent  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  bent  of  his  curiosity;  so  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  take  no  offense  at  it.  But  after  awhile  the  fellow  began 
on  Terry  again  and  Terry  cut  him  off  rather  short,  and 
the  fellow  at  once  took  offense  and  threatened  to  thrash 
him. 

“Well,”  said  Terry,  “I  've  no  doubt  in  my  mind  but  that 
I  deserve  a  thrashing,  but  as  nobody  but  my  father  has 
ever  been  able  to  do  that,  I'm  afraid  I  won’t  get  it  very 
soon.” 

‘YVell,  if  that  is  your  opinion  you  had  better  let  me 
disabuse  your  mind.  I  can  lay  you  across  my  knee  and. 
give  you  a  first-class  spanking  in  just  one  minute.” 

“Got  any  money  you  want  to  bet  on  that?”  Terry  asked. 
“Well,  I  ain't  got  much.  But  I  can  put  up  about  ten 
dollars  which  says  that  I  can  lay  you  across  my  knee  and 
gpank  you.” 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “I've  got  ten  dollars  that  says 
you  can't  do  anything  of  the  kind,”  and  they  both  drew 
their  monev. 


would  hold  the  stakes. 

“Acs,”  said  the  fellow,  very  promptly. 

“\V  ell,  you  can’t  hold  any  stakes  for  me.  Let  Joe  hold 
them.” 

M 

It  turned  out  that  “Joe”  was  the  landlord. 

Oh,  well,  we  don’t  want  two  stakeholders,”  said  Terry; 

so  you  can  turn  it  over  to  the  landlord  and  let  him  hold 
it.” 

OF,  I  can  hold  it,”  said  the  fellow. 

’Aes,  said  the  man  who  was  threatening  to  do  the 

fighting,  and  you  d  keep  on  holding  it.  I  know  you  of 
old.” 

“See  here,  my  friend,”  said  Terry,  “you  let  the  landlord 
hold  that  ten  dollars.” 

No,  I  won't.  A  ou  offered  it  to  me  and  I  accepted  it. 
Now  go  on  with  your  spanking.” 

“Here,”  said  Terry,  very  emphatically,  “give  me  back 
that  ten  dollars,  or  hand  it  over  to  the  landlord.” 

“Not  much  I  won't!”  said  the  fellow,  who  was  a  big, 
brawny,  hard-fisted  chap.  “You  asked  me  to  hold  the 
stakes  for  you,  and  I’m  going  to  do  it.” 

‘Hand  it  out,”  said  Terry,  “or  down  you  go.” 

The  fellow  merely  laughed  at  him. 

The  next  moment  Terry  gave  him  a  lick  straight  be- 
;ween  the  eyes  that  landed  him  square  on  his  back  and 
the  ten  dollar  bill  fell  out  of  his  hand. 

Terry  picked  it  up  and,  handing  it  to  the  landlord,  said: 
“Here,  you  hold  on  to  this,  landlord.  This  gentleman 
says  he  can  lay  me  across  his  knees  and  spank  me.  If  he 
can,  give  it  to  him,  and  if  he  cannot,  give  me  the  money.” 


.  CHAPTER  VI. 

\ 

TERRY  AND  THE  MAN  WHO  DIDN'T  SPANK  HIM. 

The  fellow  whom  Terry  had  downed  was  completely 
dazed  for  a  couple  of  minutes. 

Then  he  suddenly  came  to,  and,  springing  to  his  feet, 
uttered  a  yell  and  rushed  at  him  like  a  mad  bull. 

Jerry  sprang  aside  and  gave  him  a  blow  on  the  side  of 
his  head  as  he  dashed  past  him  that  sent  him  turning 
round  and  round  and  finally  he  dropped  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor  again.  But  lie  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  with  another 
veil,  rushed  at  him  and  clinched  with  him. 

The  next  thing  he  knew  he  was  flying  through  the  air 
up  against  the  ceiling,  which  was  rather  low.  When  he 
fell  to  the  floor  it  completely  knocked  the  breath  out  of 
him. 

“Great  catamounts!”  exclaimed  one.  “That  is  the  end 
of  Ned!” 

“Not  at  all,”  said  Terry.  “It  just  knocked  the  breath 
out  of  him,  that's  all,”  and  after  some  three  or  four  min¬ 
utes  the  fellow  began  to  show  signs  of  life. 
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Ho  was  a  tough  chap,  but  had  never  been  up  against  a 


fellow  like  Terry  before. 

He  clinched  with  Terry  again,  who  promptly  got  his 
head  in  chancery  and  proceeded  to  batter  his  face  out  of 
shape. 

He  tried  hard  to  pull  loose  from  him,  but  Terry’s  grip 
around  his  neck  seemed  like  that  of  a  boa  constrictor. 

He  finally  said  that  he  had  enough. 

“All  right,”  said  Terry.  “No  doubt  you  think  you  have 
enough,  but  it  strikes  me  that  you  are  one  of  those  fellows 
that  it  takes  a  good  deal  to  teach  a  little  common  sense.” 

Then  turning  to  the  fellow  who  threatened  to  spank 
him,  he  said : 

“Now  come  on  and  give  your  spanking.” 

“Mister,  I  don’t  care  to  do  it.  If  you  don’t  mind,  we 
will  call  the  bet  off.” 

“Not  on  vour  life,”  said  Terrv.  “You  seem  to  be  an- 
other  fellow  who  needs  a  little  bit  of  common  sense.” 

The  old  fellow  didn’t  wish  to  lose  his  ten  dollars,  as 
that  was  about  all  the  ready  cash  he  had. 

He  said  he  was  merely  joking  because  he  thought  he 
was  impudent. 

“Well,  I  am  impudent,”  said  Terry.  “I’ve  seen  fellows 
before  who  thought  that  because  I  was  a  mere  youth  they 
could  do  as  they  pleased  with  me.  You  asked  me  ques¬ 
tions  that  were  really  insulting,  coming  from  a  stranger. 
I  expected  every  moment  for  you  to  ask  me  if  I  had  ewer 
stolen  any  chickens.” 

“Mister,  I’ve  got  nothing  in  the  world  against  you.” 

“All  right,  then;  you’ll  lose  your  ten  dollars.” 

“Say,  mister,”  said  the  landlord,  “that  isn’t  considered 
fair  out  here  in  Fog  Horn.  If  a  fellow  backs  out,  give 
him  his  money  and  simply  call  him  smoke.” 

Fred  burst  out  laughing  and  said: 

“Terry,  give  him  back  his  money  and  call  him  smoke.” 

/  “All  right,”  said  Terry.  “Give  him  his  money  and  let 
him  be  smoke.” 

The  man  took  the  money  and  pocketed  it  and  delib¬ 
erately  left  the  tavern. 

“Well,  that’s  one  on  me,”  said  Terry.  “It  is  the  first 
time  that  I  ever  heard  a  man  called  smoke.  How  in  thun¬ 
der  did  such  a  name  start?” 

“Oh,  we  call  every  man  smoke  out  here  who  backs  out, 
for  you  can’t  do  anything  with  smoke.  You  can  hit  it 
as  much  as  you  please,  but  it  goes  whichever  way  the  wind 
blows.” 

“Well,  it  isn’t  a  bad  name;  but  I  must  say  that  you 
have  some  queer  people  out  here,  landlord.” 

es,  we  are  a  long  ways  from  anywhere  else,  and  as 
we  don’t  know  much  of  what  is  going  on  elsewhere,  we 
have  ways  of  our  own.  Now,  that  first  fellow  that  you 
licked  is  a  very  tough  fellow.  He  would  have  charged 
you  five  dollars  for  holding  the  stakes.  As  you  didn’t 
make  any  arrangements  with  him  he  might  have  charged 
you  the  whole  ten  dollars.” 

“I  guess  not  ”  said  Terry. 

u\  es,  that  is  the  rule  out  here.” 


“Rules  do  not  make  laws.  There  is  no  law  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  that  recognizes  as  legal  anything  in  the  way  of 
a  bet.” 

“Oh,  he  didn’t  bet  anything.  He  was  merely  to  hold 
the  stakes.” 

“Well,  let  it  go  at  that,  but  you’ll  observe  that  he  didn’t 
hold  the  stakes.” 

“No,  we  all  noticed  that,”  and  there  was  a  general 
laugh. 

Of  course  the  incident  made  Terry  the  lion  of  the  even¬ 
ing. 

The  fellow  who  had  licked  Big  Ned  was  regarded  as 
something  more  than  the  ordinary. 

Then,  too,  the  other  man’s  backing  out  was  another 
feather  in  his  cap. 

Several  of  them  went  up  to  Fred  and  asked  what  the 
young  fellow’s  name  was. 

“There  it  is  on  the  register,”  said  Fred.  “His  name  is 
Olcott.” 

“Is  he  a  prize  fighter?” 

“Not  that  I  ever  heard  of,  and  we  were  schoolmates.” 

“Well,  he  is  the  quickest  fighter  ever  heard  of  in  this 
region.” 

“Yes,  he  is  a  pretty  good  one,”  said  Fred.  “He  is  a 
good  fellow  when  in  a  good  humor,  but  it  will  not  do  to 
pick  a  fight  with  him.” 

“I  should  say  so.  It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I 
ever  saw  a  man  knocked  flat  on  his  back  by  a  blow  on  his 
head.  That  fellow  must  have  a  very  hard  fist.” 

“Oh,  that’s  nothing!”  said  Fred.  “Ho  could  knock 
down  a  dozen  men  in  quick  succession  without  his  fist 
getting  the  least  bit  sore.” 

In  a  little  while  fullv  half  a  hundred  men  came  into 

«/ 

the  tavern,  having  heard  that  Big  Ned  had  been  knocked 
out  by  a  man  at  least  six  inches  shorter  than  himself. 
Everybody  wanted  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  invited  by  at  least  a  score  of  men 
to  drink  with  them,  but  they  refused  to  drink.  The  men 
were  astonished  when  they  learned  that  neither  Fred  nor 
Terry  drank  nor  smoked. 

“Say,  mister,”  one  asked,  “don’t  folks  in  New  York 
City  drink?” 

“Yes;  something  over  half  of  them  drink,  but  the 
other  half  doesn’t.  There  are  supposed  to  be  about  ten 
thousand  barrooms  in  the  place.” 

“Great  catamounts!”  exclaimed  several,  “ten  thousand 
barrooms  in  one  place?” 

“Yes,”  said  Fred.  “New  York  City  is  the  largest  city 
on  this  continent.” 

Fred  and  Terry  then  began  talking  about  the  size  of 
New  York  City,  and  when  Fred  told  them  that  it  had 
streets  fifteen  miles  long,  none  of  them  would  believe  it. 

Another  wanted  to  know  if  all  the  houses  in  the  town 
were  built  on  one  street. 

“No,”  said  Fred,  “there  are  hundreds  of  streets  in  the 
city,  and  its  population  is  greater  than  that  of  any  one 
of  fort\  statet  in  the  union. 
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One  fellow  blurted  out : 

“Hanged  it  1  cant  swallow  that.” 

“Neither  can  I,"  said  another. 

\\  ell,  gentlemen,  of  course  that  is  because  you  don’t 
know  anything  about  it.  We  are  strangers,  and  I  don’t 
ask  you  to  believe  anything  that  you  don’t  wish  to  believe. 

Fred  and  Terry  went  upstairs  to  their  rooms,  saying 
that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of  sitting  up  all  night. 

At  least  one-half  of  them  believed  that  Fred  was  afraid 
t\o  resent  the  statement  of  several  that  they  didn’t  believe 
Him.” 

j  Fred/5  said  Terry,  when  they  reached  their  room, 
“v  /liat  do  you  think  of  that  land  of  a  racket?” 

“Oh,  they  are  about  the  same  kind  of  people  that  you 
and  in  many  places  out  here.  But  then  you  changed  their 
notions  very  suddenly.” 

“\es,  I  should  say  so.  The  fellow  who  threatened  to 
spank  me  made,  a  very  sudden  change.  I’m  sorry  now 
that  1  didn’t  hold  on  to  the  ten  dollars  longer,  just  to 
see  what  he  would  do.” 

“However,  as  long  as  he  was  willing  to  be  called  smoke 
I  suppose  that  made  it  obligatory  upon  you  to  return  his 
money.  I  guess  that  means  a  great  deal  more  than  you 
would  naturally  suppose.  I  guess  it  means  coward,  sneak 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“les,  I  guess  it  does.  He  took  it  without  saying  a 
word.  1  guess  it  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  was 
ever  licked  without  being  hit.” 

They  both  went  to  bed  laughing  over  the  situation. 

They  were  up  early  the  next  morning,  and  they  found 
quite  a  number  of  men  in  the  little  barroom  taking  their 
morning  drink. 

They  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  Fred,  but  it  was  hail 
fellow  well  met  with  Terry. 

Every  man  wanted  to  shake  hands  with  him  and  treat, 
but  of  course  Terry  wouldn’t  drink. 

It  seemed  to  be  a  little  too  much  for  them. 

They  couldn’t  understand  why  a  strong,  hearty  man 
like  he  was  didn’t  drink. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  Terry,  “I  never  was  drunk  but  once 
in  my  life,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that  it  would  be  the 
last  time.  When  a  man  is  drunk  he  is  a  fool  and  doesn’t 
know  what  he  is  doing.  He  does  and  says  things  that 
any  decent  white  man  is  ashamed  of  when  he  gets  over  it.” 

Pretty  soon  breakfast  was  announced,  and  Fred  and 
I’errv  went  in  and  ate  a  plain,  hearty  meal,  which  satisfied 
their  hunger  most  thoroughly. 

Then  Fred  ordered  his  horse,  as  he  wanted  to  go  out  to 
the  Lovejoy  ranch. 

He  was  soon  off,  and  then  the  others  gathered  around 
Terry  and  asked  questions  about  him. 

f'Oh,  he  is  all  right,”  said  Terry.  “He  is  one  of  the  best 
fellows  in  the  world,  but  it  will  not  do  to  pick  a  fight  with 
him.” 

“What  is  he  going  out  to  see  Francis  for?”  a  bystander 
asked. 

“Oh,  he  wishes  to  see  him  on  a  little  personal  business. 


He  has  never  met  Francis,  but  he  once  wrote  a  letter  to 
him  about  the  game  out  in  this  region.” 

“Say,  mister,  wasn’t  it  about  those  buffaloes?” 

“Yes,  1  believe  it  was.” 

“And  have  you  fellows  come  out  here  to  hunt  buffa¬ 
loes?” 

“Great  Scott,  no!”  said  Terry.  “We  have  come  out  to 
shoot  anything  that’s  game.” 

“Well,  young  Francis  once  said  that  he  saw  twenty-two 
buffaloes  out  in  the  mountains,  but  nobody  out  in  this 
part  of  the  country  believes  it.  But  if  you  want  to  shoot 
jack  rabbits,  wolves  and  coyotes  you  can  get  them  around 
here  by  going  a  few  miles  outside  of  Fog  Horn.” 

“Well,  that’s  small  game,”  said  Terry. 

“What!  the  wolf  small  game!” 

“Well,  no;  that’s  pretty  good,  but  then  you  can’t  eat 
wolf,  you  know,  but  you  can  eat  a  deer.” 

“Mister,  did  you  ever  shoot  a  deer?” 

“Many  a  time,”  said  Terry. 

“Have  they  got  ’em  around  New  York  City?” 

“No,  not  in  a  wild  state.  One  has  to  go  several  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  New  York  City  to  find  wild  deer.” 

t  care  to  tell  them  too  much  until  he  had 
heard  Fred’s  report  of  his  visit  to  Lovejoy’s  place. 

Fred  found  that  it  was  a  big  ranch  house  a  little  over  a 
mile  from  the  village. 

He  found  the  proprietor  and  two  young  ladies  on  the 
piazza  of  the  house,  and  he  called  out  and  asked  if  that 
was  Mr.  Lovejoy’s  place. 

“Yes,”  said  the  proprietor,  who  was  an  elderly  man; 
“get  down  and  come  in.” 

Fred  sprang  off  of  his  horse,  hitched  the  animal  to  a 
post  and  strolled  up  to  the  house,  where,  hat  in  hand,  he 
greeted  the  ladies  like  a  cavalier. 

Both  of  them  were  charmed  with  him,  as  he  noticed 
them  gazing  at  him  from  head  to  feet. 

The  proprietor  extended  his  hand  to  him,  saying : 

“My  name  is  Lovejoy.  I’m  glad  to  see  you.” 

“Thank  you.  My  name  is  Fearnot,  and  I’m  looking 
for  a  young  man  named  Francis  who  is  working  on  your 
place.” 

At  that  one  of  the  young  ladies  gave  a  sudden  start, 
looked  at  her  companion  and  waited  to  see  what  would 
follow. 

She  seemed  to  be  a  very  pleasant  looking  girl;  evidently 
she  had  a  great  deal  of  self-confidence. 

“Yes,  I  have  such  a  young  man  on  my  place.  He  is  out 
on  the  range  somewhere.  If  you  wish,  I’ll  send  for  him.” 

“Thank  you,  sir.  Please  do.  I’ve  'come  all  the  way 
from  New  York  City  to  see  him  and  talk  with  him  a  few 
minutes.” 

“That’s  a  long  distance  to  come  to  see  a  fellow,”  re¬ 
marked  the  proprietor.  “This  young  lady  here  is  his 
sister.  She  is  a  school  teacher  in  the  village,  but  comes 
out  here  to  spend  her  vacation  with  her  brother  and  my 
daughters.”  And  with  that  he  introduced  him  to  the  two 
girls. 
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Another  girl  came  out,  who  proved  to  be  the  youngest 
daughter  of  the  proprietor. 

The  proprietor  then  went  inside  the  house,  and  pretty 
soon  he  was  heard  at  the  rear  end  calling  for  somebody 
on  the  place. 

Fred  heard  him  say: 

“Go  out  on  the  range  and  find  Francis  and  tell  him  to 
come  here.” 

In  the  meantime  the  young  ladies  invited  him  to  take 
a  seat,  which  he  did;  the  ladies  seating  themselves  also. 

Finally,  Miss  Francis  asked  him : 

“Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  came  all  the  way 
from  New  York  City  to  see  my  brother?” 

“Yes,  miss;  that  is  what  I  intended  to  say.” 

“Well,  would  you  mind  telling  me  what  you  wanted  to 
see  him  about?” 

“No;  certainly  not.  I  wrote  him  some  time  ago  asking 
if  it  was  true  that  he  had  seen  twenty-two  buffaloes  up  in 
the  mountains,  and  he  wrote  that  it  was  time.  I  then 
wrote  him  that  a  friend  and  myself  would  come  out  to 
hunt  them.  That  is  the  whole  story  in  a  nutshell.” 

“Well,  my  brother  is  engaged,  and  I  don’t  see  how  he 
can  go  out  with  you.  lie  is  the  only  relative  that  I  have 
in  the  world,  and  I’m  not  willing  for  him  to  endanger  his 
life  away  out  in  the  mountains.” 

“Miss,  we  are  willing  to  pay  him  well  to  act  as  guide 
for  us.” 

“Well, 'as  he  already  has  a  situation,  I  can’t  understand 
how  he  can  see  his  way  clear  to  give  it  up.” 

“Miss,  please  don’t  decide  in  advance,  but  let  him  have 
something  to  say  about  it.” 

“Oh,  of  course!  Of  course!  But  I  hardly  think  brother 
will  do  anything  contrary  to  my  wishes.” 

“Well,  in  that  case,  I  will  have  to  negotiate  with  you,” 
and  with  that  he  smiled  and  looked  pleasantly  at  her. 

She  and  the  other  girls  thought  that  he  was  an  extreme¬ 
ly  pleasant  man. 

“At  the  tavern  in  the  village  last  night  I  heard  quite  a 
number  of  people  speak  of  him  in  the  very  highest  terms. 
I  heard,  too,  that  his  sister  was  a  school  teacher  in  the 
village,  and  that  she  was  one  of  the  best  the  town  ever 
had.” 

He  could  see  that  that  touched  the  girl  in  a  tender 
spot. 

“Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  have  a  friend 
here  with  you?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  he  is  a  business  partner.  lie  decided  to  remain 
m  town  until  I  came  out  to  see  your  brother.” 

They  sat  there  talking  for  over  an  hour,  for  the  mes¬ 
senger  had  to  go  off  at  least  two  miles  to  find  young  Fran¬ 
cis. 

When  he  showed  up  Fred  was  at  once  impressed  with 
him  as  being  a  truthful  young  man. 

“This  is  the  gentleman  who  wishes  to  see  you,  brother,” 
said  his  sister,  and  ns  Fred  advanced  to  shake  hands  with 
him,  he  remarked: 


“Mv  name  is  Fearnot.  1  wrote  to  you  from  New  York 
City.” 

“Yes,  yes;  I  remember.  I’m  glad  to  see  you,  sir.  You 
wrote  me  from  Wall  street.” 

Instantly  the  three  girls  put  it  down  that  he  was  a 
wealthy  Wall  street  man.  Away  out  in  that  region  the 
name  Wall  street  meant  riches. 

“Yes,”  said  Fred,  “I  was  down  in  Wall  street  at  the 
time,  but  when  I  received  your  letter  I  was  at  my  summer 
home  in  the  interior  of  the  state.  Now,  there  is  only  on  e 
question  that  I  want  to  ask  you,  and  that  is :  Did  yc  >u 
really  and  truly  see  those  buffaloes?”  ^ 

“Yes,  I  did.” 

“All  right,  then;  that  is  all  I  want  to  know.  My  par.  t- 
ner  and  I  are  now  at  the  tavern  at  Fog  Horn.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  NEW  RECRUIT.  • 

Fred’s  sudden  announcement  of  his  and  Terry’s  pres¬ 
ence  at  the  old  tavern  at  Fog  Horn  seemed  to  electrify 
young  F rancis. 

He  gave  a  sudden  start  and  said: 

“All  right,  sir.  I’ll  come  in  and  see  you  tonight.” 

“Well,  can  you  let  us  know  now  whether  or  not  you  can 
go  with  us  in  search  of  them?” 

“Well,  that  depends.” 

“Depends  upon  what?” 

“Upon  whether  or  not  that  herd  can  be  found.” 

“As  I  told  you  in  my  letter,  I’m  willing  to  pay  you  a 
year’s  wages  if  you  can  give  up  your  employment  and  go 
with  us,  and  if  we  find  the  herd  five  hundred  dollars  will 
be  added  to  that  sum.” 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  young  lady  spoke  up  and  said : 

“Brother,  you  can’t  go.  There’s  no  use  in  your  deceiv¬ 
ing  the  gentleman.” 

“I’m  not  deceiving  him.  I  am  going  with  him,  pro¬ 
vided  he  can  assure  me  that  I  will  be  paid  according  to 
promise.” 

“There’ll  be  no  trouble  about  that,”  said  Fred.  “We 
can  put  the  money  up  with  anybody  you  may  name.  We 
will  leave  it  with  your  sister,  for  instance,  or  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  whom  you  are  working.” 

That  shut  up  the  young  girl,  who  had  suddenly  assumed 
a  very  dictatorial  manner  towards  the  vounc  man. 

“All  right.  We  will  talk  about  that  when  I  see  you 
this  evening.” 

“Mr.  Fearnot,”  said  the  young  lady,  “I’m  very  sorrv 
that  you  came  out  here.” 

ell,  as  it  turns  out,  miss,  T  am.  too.  Had  T  dreamed 
that  he  had  anyone  to  interfere  with  him  1  should  have 
I  kept  away,  but  it  strikes  me  as  I  look  at  him  now  that  ho 
1  is  a  young  man  fully  competent  to  take  care  of  himself." 
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"\\  oil,  he  isn't,  for  the  reason  that  he  is  very  reck- 
h'ss.  He  doesn't  seem  to  know  what  real  danger  is.” 

bred  smiled  in  spite  of  himself,  and  then  asked: 

“Pardon  me,  miss,  for  asking  the  question;  but  how  is 
it  that  you  know  more  about  that  sort  of  thing  than  he 
does."  1  can  see  that  you  stand  in  the  position  of  an 
elder  sister.” 

“\es,  I  do,  and  I  intend  to  fulfill  my  duty  in  that  re- 
sp*pct.  The  reason  that  I  know  more  about  it  than  he 
do  es  is  because  I've  seen  him  expose  himself  in  a  reckless 

ma  nner.” 

* 

‘/Well,  I  hardly  think  that  he  will  expose  himself  as  our 
guide  more  than  we  will  ourselves.  My  friend  and  I  have 
no  desire  to  fill  an  early  grave.  I  can’t  see  that  there  is 
any  danger  in  a  buffalo  hunt,  unless  there  are  other  kinds 
of  animals  in  the  mountains.” 

“There  are  other  kinds  of  animals.  In  some  parts  of 
the  mountains  the  grizzly  bears  are  very  numerous,  and 
my  brother  has  come  near  being  eaten  up  by  them  several 
times.” 

“Well,  so  have  we,  as  for  that  matter;  but  I  don’t  imag¬ 
ine  that  any  young  man  will  sit  down  quietly  and  let  a 
grizzly  bear  come  and  eat  him  up.  We  will  see  that  he  is 
well  armed.” 

“Oh,  he  has  a  Winchester  already!” 

“W  ell,  we  are  glad  to  hear  that  he  is  such  a  game  young 
man.  We  have  frequently  been  charged  with  reckless¬ 
ness  ourselves,  or  at  least  my  partner  has,  but  he  has 
that  keen,  shrewd  judgment  that  saves  him  from  peril  at 
the  right  moment.  To  show  you  what  sort  of  a  young 
man  he  is,  last  night  at  the  Fog  Horn  tavern  he  thrashed 
a  man  whom  they  call  Big  Ned  because  of  his  impudence.” 

“What’s  that?”  exclaimed  Lovejoy.  And  then  Fred 
told  him  the  particulars  of  what  had  happened  at  the 
tavern. 

“Well,  well,  well!  I  want  to  see  that  young  man,”  said 
Lovejoy.  “I’d  pay  something  to  shake  hands  with  the 
young  man  who  thrashed  Ned.” 

“Well,  he  did  thrash  him,  and  he  thrashed  him  well, 
too.  He  was  very  glad  to  call  out  that  he  had  enough, 
and,  judging  from  the  way  his  face  was  battered  up,  I 
guess  that  he  did  have  enough.” 

‘Ts  he  a  quarrelsome  young  man?”  Miss  Francis  asked., 

“No;  I  don’t  think  so.  He  and  I  were  college  mates 
and  have  been  business  partners  ever  since  we  graduated, 
and  I  never  thought  that  he  was  quarrelsome.  I  confess, 
though,  that  he  is  very  quick  to  fight  when  he  thinks  he 
has  just  cause  for  it.” 

“Well,”  said  Lovejoy,  “when  you  return  to  town  I’ll 
ride  back  with  you  just  to  get  the  particulars  of  that  fight. 

I  don’t  love  that  man  Ned  a  bit.  I  would  have  thrashed 
him  long  ago  bad  I  been  able.” 

“Well,  he  was  well  thrashed  last  night,  let  me  tell  you, 
and  T  guess  that  he  can’t  be  seen  today.” 

The  old  man  then  asked  Fred  if  he  would  stay  and  take 

dinner  with  him. 


“Thank  you,  sir;  but  I’d  rather  get  back  to  town  and 
complete  the  arrangements  to  start  out  into  the  moun¬ 
tains.  We  had  some  friends  living  at  Spokane  Falls,  and 
they  kept  us  there  a  week  in  spite  of  our  eagerness  to  get 
out  into  the  mountains.” 

“Whom  do  you  know  at  Spokane  Falls?”  Miss  Francis 
asked. 

Fred  named  several  people,  among  them  the  mayor  of 
the  city.  Dr.  Spellman,  and  Professor  Mellin.” 

“I’m  not  acquainted  with  any  of  them,”  said  she,  “but 
I  know  Professor  Mellin  and  Dr.  Spellman  well  by  repu¬ 
tation.” 

/ 

“Well,  they  are  our  personal  friends;  in  fact,  my  part¬ 
ner  and  I  can  justly  claim,  I  think,  to  be  the  cause  of 
their  marriages.” 

“Why,  how’s  that?”  she  exclaimed,  with  a  woman’s 
keen  curiosity.  And  he  related  the  story  of  the  two  sis¬ 
ters  living  at  Snapping  Shoals. 

She  was  deeply  interested,  of  course. 

Then  the  old  man  made  the  announcement  that  he 
would  ride  back  in  town  with  him. 

“All  right;  I'll  be  glad  to  have  you  do  so,  and  I  would 
also  be  very  glad  if  Mr.  Francis  could  return  with  us.  If 
it  would  make  you  short  one  hand  I’m  willing  to  pay  you 
some  compensation.” 

“Oh,  that  is  all  right.  He  can  go  with  us  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so.  If  he  desires  to  be  released  from  his  engagement 
he  can  do  so,  for  I  can  put  another  man  in  his  place  with¬ 
out  any  trouble.  Furthermore,  if  he  is  willing,  I  will  hold 
his  year’s  wages  for  him,  as  you  suggested.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  young  Francis,  who  was  greatly 
taken  with  Fred.  “I’ll  go  in  with  you  and  will  be  there 
within  half  an  hour  after  you  get  there.” 

“Go  and  saddle  one  of  the  horses,”  said  Lovejoy,  and 
young  Francis  went  out  to  get  one  of  the  horses  in  the  big 
stable. 

His  sister  followed  him  out  in  the  yard  and  told  him  to 
be  sure  not  to  sign  any  contract  until  Fearnot  and  his 
friend  first  put  up  the  money  that  they  had  promised  him. 

She  was  a  sharp  girl. 

Pretty  soon  the  two  horses  were  ready,  and  together 
they  rode  to  Fog  Horn  tavern,  where  they  found  Terry 
taking  things  easy  with  a  dozen  or  more  men  around  him, 
some  of  whom  were  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of 
whisky. 

The  drinking  fellows  were  talking  quite  belligerently. 

One  of  them  was  saying  that  notwithstanding  he  had 
licked  Big  Ned,  he  couldn’t  lick  him. 

“Now,  look  here,  my  friend,”  Terry  was, just  saying 
to  him  when  the  two  rode  up,  “you  are  a  perfect  stranger 
to  me,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  lick  you,  or  any  other  man; 
so  I  want  you  to  keep  away  from  me  while  you  are  drunk. 

It  is  no  credit  to  whip  a  drunken  man,  no  matter  how  big 
he  is.  If  you  have  any  friends  about  town  they  had  better 
take  care  of  you.” 

The  fellow  swore  that  he  could  take  care  of  himself,  and 
didn’t  need  anybody  to  take  care  of  him. 
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‘‘If  you  can  lick  me,  1  want  you  to  do  it.” 

‘‘What  do  you  want  me  to  lick  you  for?” 

“1  want  to  see  whether  or  not  you  can  do  it.” 

“Well,  that  is  no  cause  for  a  quarrel  between  us.” 

“My  friend,  there  won’t  be  any  quarrel.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  you  lick  me,  I’ll  be  the  best  friend  you  have  in  all 
this  part  of  the  world.  Now  I’m  going  to  do  my  best  to 
lick  you,”  and  with  that  the  fellow  actually  struck  a  pow¬ 
erful  blow  at  him,  but  the  next  minute  Terry  had  him 
down  on  the  floor  and  was  wiping  up  at  least  ten  square 
feet  of  floor  with  him. 

Them  holding  him  by  the  ankles,  he  stood  him  on  his 
head  and  bumped  it  against  the  floor  until  the  fellow  said 
that  he  had  enough. 

“Hello!  Hello!”  exclaimed  Lovejoy,  when  he  entered 
the  tavern.  “What  in  the  thunder  is  going  on  here,  Joe?” 

Joe  was  the  landlord. 

“Oh,  that  young  man  is  simply  having  fun  with  Tom 
Hayes.” 

“Hello,  Fred!”  called  out  Terry,  as  he  threw  the  fellow 
aside  after  he  had  said  that  he  had  enough,  “you  missed  a 
lot  of  fun.  There  are  more  crazy  fools  in  this  town  than 
any  place  1  ever  saw  in  my  life.” 

F red  laughed  and  said : 

“Terry,  this  is  Mr.  Lovejoy,  who  owns  a  big  ranch 
where  young  Francis  is  at  work.” 

“Glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Lovejoy,”  said  Terry,  shaking 
hands  as  though  he  had  never  had  a  fight  in  his  life. 

“And  that  is  young  Francis  himself,”  he  said. 

“The  thunder  you  say!”  and  he  shook  hands  with  him. 

As  for  the  fellow  he  had  just  been  walloping,  he  got  up, 
went  to  the  bar  and  ordered  a  drink  of  whisky. 

Terry  had  suddenly  sobered  him  up  most  thoroughly. 

“Is  that  the  way  you  amuse  yourself?”  the  young  man 
asked. 

“Yes;  when  they  jump  on  me.  It  isn’t  pleasant  busi¬ 
ness,  but  I  manage  to  get  a  little  fun  out  of  it.” 

“Say,  Joe,”  Lovejoy  called  out  to  the  landlord,  “is  this 
the  young  man  who  licked  Big  Ned?'1 

“Yes,”  said  the  landlord,  “and  he  licked  him  as  quick 
as  greased  lightning.” 

Then  Lovejoy  quietly  reached  out  and  shook  Terry’s 
hand  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face,  saying: 

“Young  man,  I’m  glad  to  know  you.  I  want  you  to 
come  out  to  my  house  with  your  friend  here  and  stop 
there  a  few  days  with  me.” 

“Well,  I  came  out  here  to  go  hunting,  mister.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  Those  fellows  won’t  come- out  to 
my  place  to  pick  fights  with  you.” 

“As  for  that,  1  rather  like  the  exercise.” 

“Well,  if  you’ve  licked  Tom  Haves  and  Big  Ned  you 
won’t  get  any  more  of  that  sort  of  exercise  around  here 
unless  some  of  them  get  too  drunk  to  know  a  wildcat  from 
a  skunk.” 

The  landlord  protested  against  Lovejoy  taking  his  cus¬ 
tomers  away  from  him. 


“I’m  not  doing  so,  Joe.  A  man,  you  know,  has  a  right 
to  invite  whom  he  pleases  to  his  home.” 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Joe.  “But  let  them  come  back 
again  before  they  go  out  hunting.” 

“All  right,”  said  lie.  “We  will  take  dinner  with  you 
today,  provided  you  will  give  us  something  fit  to  eat.  We 
don’t  want  any  jerked  beef  now,  understand?” 

“All  right,”  said  Joe,  “we  will  give  you /something  good 
to  eat,”  and  he  sent  word  to  his  wife  that  Lovejoy,  yovmg 
Francis,  Fearnot  and  Olcott  would  dine  with  them. 

She  fixed  up  a  most  excellent  dinner,  and  about  a  dozen 
others  sat  at  the  table  with  them. 

Young  Francis,  Fred  and  Terry  sat  together. 

He  told  them  that  his  sister,  who  was  a  school  teacher 
and  the  only  relative  he  had  in  the  world,  had  assun.  red 
complete  control  of  him,  and  that  she  had  told  him  that 
she  did  not  want  him  to  go  out  hunting  with  them. 

“That’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “I  have  only  one  sister, 
but  she  married  one  of  my  partners,  and  she  seems  to  be 
more  concerned  about  him  than  she  is  about  me;  but  I  do 
love  a  girl  that  loves  her  brother.” 

“Well,  sister  loves  me,  I  guess,  as  well  as  a  sister  can 
love  a  brother.  But  she  has  done  almost  everything  to 
me  but  spank  me,  and  she  always  insists  that  I  do  what 
she  says.  But  I’m  going  with  you  gentlemen  if  we  have 
a  fight.  She  insists  that  since  we  are  strangers  you  should 
put  up  the  money  which  you  promised  me.” 

“All  right,”  said  Fred,  “we  will  put  up  the  money  with 
j  Mr.  Lovejoy,  with  the  understanding  that  the  five  hundred 
dollars  be  returned  if  we  never  get  a  sight  of  the  buffa¬ 
loes.” 

After  dinner  Fred  and  Terry  put  the  money  in  Love- 
jov’s  hands  and  he  signed  a  receipt  for  it,  stating  what  it 
was  for. 

< 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  of  it  was  to  go  to  young 
Francis  as  a  year’s  wages  and  five  hundred  dollars  more 
was  to  be  paid  him  if  he  succeeded  in  leading  the  young 
men  in  sight  of  the  buffaloes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young  man  agreed  to  serve  them 
as  a  guide  for  a  whole  vear  if  they  needed  him.  Otherwise 
he  was  to  have  a  year’s  wages  anyway. 

A  couple  of  hours  after  dinner  they  mounted  their 
horses  and  returned  to  the  Lovejoy  ranch. 

here  it  was  amusing  to  notice  how  Love  joy’s  wife,  his 
two  daughters  and  the  school  teacher  stared  at  Terry. 

J  hey  could  not  believe  that  he  had  licked  Big  Ned,  for 
not  a  bruise  could  they  see  on  his  hands. 

finally  one  of  the  Lovejoy  sisters  spoke  to  him  about  it. 

lie  merely  laughed  and  said: 

Mhy,  he  didn’t  touch  me  once.  Ho  is  a  big.  strong 
fellow,  but  he  doesn’t  know  how  to  handle  himself.  I 
could  lick  him  with  one  hand  behind  my  back,  and  so 
could  Fearnot.  ^  ou  see,  when  we  were  at  school  we  be¬ 
longed  to  an  athletic  class  that  practiced  all  sorts  of 
games.  \\  bat  we  didn't  learn  about  boxing,  fencing,  run¬ 
ning  and  jumping,  to  sav  nothing  of  marksmanship,  i<n't 
worth  knowing.’' 
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“Oh,  mv!  exclaimed  Aliss  Love  joy,  “is  Mr.  Fearnot  a 
lighter,  too?*' 

“Nor  professionally,  miss;  but  when  he  has  to  fight  he 
does  it  like  a  hurricane." 


“Is  he  a  Wait  street  man?"  she  asked. 

“No;  but  he  frequently  has  business  in  Wall  street.  lie 
is  a  very  wealthy  young  man.  That's  why  he  is  able  to: 
indulge  in  his  propensity  for  hunting  big  game." 

ell,  how  is  it  with  you,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for 
asking  such  personal  questions ?"  *> 

“Oh,  we  are  partners!"  he  said,  and  she  understood 
from  that  they  were  both  wealthy  young  men.  However, 
never  heard  of  Coppertown,  New  Era  or  Mary¬ 
ville,  nor  had  they  ever  heard  of  Dedham  Lake  or  the 
great  ranch  down  in  lower  Colorado. 

\et  the  girls  couldn’t  doubt  but  that  they  were  both 
well  supplied  with  money. 

During  the  evening  Fred  learned  that  young  Francis’ 
name  was  Hector. 

The  boy  was  eager  to  get  off  to  the  mountains,  but  his 
sister  had  not  consented  to  his  going.  In  fact,  she  had 
told  him  privately  out  in  another  room  that  she  didn’I 
intend  to  allow  him  to  go.  She  said  that  she  feared  those 
two  young  men  were  very  reckless. 

‘‘Look  here,  sister,  I’m  large  enough  now  to  take  care 
of  myself.  Don’t  you  interfere  at  all.  I’m  going  with 
them.  I’ve  signed  a  contract,  and  Mr.  Love  joy  has  the 
money  in  his  possession  to  pay  me  the  five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  if  we  get  in  sight  of  a  buffalo." 

“All  right  then,  Hector.  If  you  go  I’ll  go,  too." 

“Eh!  What  is  that?" 


“I  say  if  you  go  I’ll  go,  too." 

“All  right;  there  is  no  law  to  prevent  you  from  going. 
But  suppose  Messrs.  Fearnot  and  Olcott  don’t  agree  to  it." 

“I’ll  go  anyhow  if  you  do.  I  don’t  care  whether  they 
agree  to  it  or  not."  * 

An  hour  later  young  Hector  had  informed  Fred  and 
Terry  what  his  sister  had  said,  and  he  added : 

“By  George,  she  will  do  it,  too!  When  she  sets  her 
head  to  do  a  thing  nothing  will  stop  her." 

“Just  like  my  sister,"  said  Fred.  “Let  her  go.  We  can 
take  care  of  her,  but  we  will  have  to  provide  a  small  tent 

for  her." 

I 

“Well,  we  have  a  good  one  here,  but  hanged  if  I  don’t 
believe  she  will  break  down  and  make  us  come  back  with 

her." 

9 

“Look  here,  Francis,  I  think  T  know  that  girl  better 
than  you  do.  She  is  worth  her  weight  in  gold.  Take  her 
along.  Roughing  it  will  do  her  good.  Give  her  a  rifle 
and  perhaps  she  will  distinguish  herself  by  killing  the 
biggest  buffalo  in  the  herd." 

“Look  here,  Mr.  Fearnot,  she’ll  give  us  more  trouble 
than  the  whole  herd  of  buffaloes." 

“I  don’t  believe  it,  Francis.  We  will  treat  her  with 
distinguished  consideration.  Perhaps  when  she  sees  how 
anxious  we  are  to  have  her  with  us  she  will  back  out." 


“No,  sir;  she  will  give  us  all  the  trouble  she  can  just  to 
break  up  the  hunt." 

“You  wait,  and  you  will  find  her  just  as  eager  for  the 
hunt  as  the  rest  of  us  before  she  has  been  with  us  twenty- 
four  hours." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FIRST  BEAR. 

* 

The  next  morning  Fred  and  Terry  astonished  Miss 
Francis'  by  congratulating  her  on  her  determination  to  go 
out  on  the  buffalo  hunt  with  them. 

It  was  something  that  she  didn’t  expect. 

“Really,"  she  exclaimed,  “don’t  you  gentlemen  object 
to  having  a  girl  along?" 

“Bless  you,  no!  T  believe  that,  like  your  brother,  you 
have  a  good  deal  of  dash  and  recklessness  in  your  mental 
makeup." 

“Well,  I  haven’t!"  she  said. 

“Excuse  me,  please;  but  I  don’t  really  believe  you  un¬ 
derstand  yourself.  Your  brother  tells  us  that  you  are  a 
good  shot  with  a  rifle.  He  sa}’s  that  many  a  time  you 
have  knocked  over  jack  rabbits  and  shot  off' the  heads  of 
rattlesnakes,  and  that  you  really  don’t  know  what  fear  is. 
You  are  a  good  deal  like  my  sister.  We  had  her  out  on 
our  ranch  once  in  Colorado,  and  she  really  astonished  us 
by  her  dash  and  recklessness.  I’ll  never  forget  once  when 
her  horse  stepped  into  a  gopher  hole  and  she  went  flying 
over  his  head  like  a  circus  performer.  She  was  on  her 
feet  again  within  a  minute.  She  wasn’t  hurt  at  all,  but 
she  was  pretty  badly  shocked.  She  was  assisted  up  into 
the  saddle  and  kept  up  with  us  for  half  a  day.  I  never 
was  so  proud  of  her  in  my  life.  Your  mother  tells  us 
that  there  is  an  extra  tent  on  the  place.  We  will  strike  it 
along  by  ours  and  take  as  good  care  of  you  as  it  is  possible 
for  three  young  men  to  take.  But  you  will  have  to  rough 
it,  for  we  are  taking  but  few  provisions  with  us." 

The  girl  thought  that  he  was  bantering  her  to  make 
her  back  out,  and  she  was  determined  to  stick  it  out  with 
them;  so  she  made  preparations  to  accompany  them. 

Fred  understood  her  motives,  and  instead  of  tr}dng  to 
get  her  to  change  her  plans  he  kept  on  urging  her  to  go. 

Mrs.  Lovejoy  and  her  daughters  were  horrified  at  her 
going  out  with  three  young  men. 

But  she  said : 

“What’s  the  difference?  Isn’t  my  brother  along  to  pro¬ 
tect  me?" 

They  could  say  nothing  about,  that,  and  so  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  trip  were  continued. 

Hector  was  fully  persuaded  that  she  would  back  out  and 
return  home  before  noon,  but  the  girl  was  game. 

She  was  a  splendid  rider,  and  several  times  before  noon 
she  raced  with  Fred  and  Terry. 

All  day  long  they  rode  towards  the  mountains  and 
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along  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  they  began  ascending 
them,  and  by  nightfall  they  were  pretty  well  up  among 
them.  They  encamped  on  the  banks  of'  a  mountain 
stream. 

Hector’s  astonishment  was  simply  boundless. 

lie  saw  that  the  girl  had  now  gone  too  far  to  turn  back. 

She  insisted  on  helping  to  do  the  cooking.  They  had 
killed  a  couple  of  jack  rabbits,  which  she  understood  cook- 
ing  to  perfection. 

The  boys  spread  her  tent  along  by  theirs,  and  they 
gathered  leaves  to  make  a  soft  bed  on  which  to  spread 
her  blanket. 

She  had  capped  out  before  in  picnic  parties  with  other 
girls,  but  this  time  it  looked  like  serious  business  to  her. 

After  supper,  when  the  tin  plates  had  been  washed  and 
put  away,  Fred  remarked: 

“Terry,  it  is  our  duty,  of  course,  to  entertain  our  young 
lady  guest.  So  what  is  the  matter  with  giving  her  a  few 
songs?” 

“Oh,  my!”  she  exclaimed,  “there  is  nothing  I’m  so  fond 
of  as  hearing  a  good  song.  I  didn’t  know  you  gentlemen 
could  sing.” 

“Well,  we  can’t,”  said  Terry,  “but  at  the  same  time  we 
will  do  our  best,”  and  they  began  singing. 

The  girl,  stared  at  them  as  she  listened,  and  when  the 
first  song  was  finished  she  exclaimed: 

“Well!  I  never  heard  such  singing  before  in  my  life. 
M  hv,  I  would  be  willing  to  ride  clear  over  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  the  other  side  to  hear  such  music.” 

“\\  hat’s  the  matter  with  your  joining  in  the  song  with 
us?”  Fred  asked. 

“No!  No!”  she  exclaimed,  “I’d  rather  listen.  My  voice 
has  never  been  cultivated,  but  I  can  see  that  you  two 
have  studied  music  to  the  very  limit.  Please  sing  another 
one.  And  they  sang  at  least  a  half  dozen  others. 

1  he  girl  and  her  brother  were  charmed  beyond  ex¬ 
pression. 

The  girl  finally  entered  her  tent,  closed  the  entrance  to 
it  and  retired,  after  which  Fred,  Terry  and  young  Francis 
looked  after  the  tethering  of  their  ,  horses  and  then  they 
retired. 

The  next  morning  the  girl  was  up  as  early  as  any  of 

them,  and  her  cheery  “Good  morning”  was  really  pleasant 
to  hear. 


"1  hank  you!  Thank  you!  I  didn’t  know  you  had  a 
sister,  Mr.  Olcott.” 

“Great  Scott!  There  are  seven  children  in  my  father’* 
family. 

“And  Mr.  Feamot  has  only  one  sister  and  no  brothers?” 

“Yes.  That’s  it.” 

“Y  ell,  I  wish  I  had  a  sister,  too;  but  I  haven’t,  and  as 
both  my  parents  are  dead,  I’ve  no  one  in  the  w'orld  to 
look  after  but  Hector.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right.  You  can  look  after  some  other 
fellow  and  let  Hector  take  care  of  himself.” 

Soon  after  breakfast  they  went  to  work  catching  out 
their  horses. 

She  told  Fred  and  Terry  that  she  could  saddle  a  horse 
and  mount  him  as  quickly  as  any  man. 

“That’s  all  right,  but  we  are  not  going  to  let  you  do 
anything  of  the  kind.” 

When  they  were  ready  to  start  she  caught  hold  of  the 
horn  of  the  saddle  and  leaped  into  it  as  nimbly  as  either 
Fred  or  Terry  could  have  done. 

“By  George,  you  are  all  right!”  said  Fred.  “Again  I 
say  I’m  glad  that  you  came  with  us.” 

Then  they  mounted  their  horses,  and  with  Hector  lead¬ 
ing  the  way  with  the  pack  horse,  the}7  began  winding  their 
way  up  the  mountains. 

Soon  Terry  espied  a  big  buck  up  on  the  mountain  gaz¬ 
ing  at  them,  and  he  called  her  attention  to  it. 

“My!  What  a  splendid  shot  if  we  were  only  several 
feet  closer.” 

“Oh,  this  is  close  enough,”  and  Fred,  not  sure  of  his 
horse,  dismounted  and  fired. 

The  deer  leaped  several  feet  in  the  air  and  then  sank 
down  in  his  tracks. 

“Good  gracious!”  the  girl  exclaimed.  “I  never  saw 
such  a  shot  as  that  in  my  life.” 

“Nor  I,  either,”  put  in  Hector. 

“Oh,  that  is  nothing!  Terry  can  do  that  ever}7  day  in 
the  week.  A  hullet  will  go  wherever  you  send  it.  The 
\\  inchester  has  a  long  range,  and  I  don't  hesitate  to  shoot 
at  game  half  a  mile  if  I  can’t  get  any  nearer.” 

1  hey  made  their  way  to  where  the  buck  was  lying,  but 
it  took  them  so  long  to  reach  it  that  it  was  dead  long  be¬ 
fore  they  arrived.  , 


She  rendered  good  assistance  by  presiding  over  th 


cooking. 


“Yell!  Wrell!  Yrell!”  exclaimed  her  brother,  as  I 
•  watched  her  frying  jack  rabbits,  “I  wish  that  Mrs.  Lovejo 
and  the  girls  could  see  you  now,  Sis.” 

“So  do  I,”  she  laughed.  “They  expected  to  see  m 
back  out,  and  so  did  you.  But  you  didn’t  see  it,  did  you? 

“No,”  be  admitted,  and  Terry  spoke  up,  saying: 

“And  I’m  glad  of  it.  I  knew  that  you  had  the  rigli 
sort  of  grit,  and  now  let  me  tell  you  that  you  must  neve 
hesitate  a  moment  in  letting  us  know  when  you  need  an 
assistance.  You  will  stand  towards  us  just  as  our  ow 
sisters.” 


“Now,”  said  Terry,  “we  will  have  something  better 
than  jack  rabbit  for  dinner  and  supper.” 

esv’  the  girl  laughed,  “and  there  is  no  one  living 
that  can  beat  me  broiling  venison  steak.” 

“Do  you  understand  broiling  it  on  the  coals  without  a 

griddle?” 

“Indeed  I  do!”  *  1 

“All  right  then;  you  may  broil  the  steak  and  I'll  make 

the  coffee,”  put  in  Fred. 

Some  three  hours  later  Terry  shot  a  deer. 

Y  hat  in  the  world  will  you  do  with  so  much  meat?” 

Miss  Francis  asked. 

“YTe  will  eat  it.”  said  Terry.  1 
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wo  will  have  to  develop  greater  appetites  than 
wo  have  now." 

"Oh,  you  wait  a  few  days  longer  and  you  will  feel  like 
eaiing  the  very  horns  of  a  big  buck.” 

During  the  day  a  couple  of  wild  turkeys  were  shot, 
and  then  nightfall  came,  and  they  were  far  up  in  the 
wildest  region  of  the  mountains. 

They  pitched  their  tents  in  a  spot  overlooking  a  beauti¬ 
ful  valley  several  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  Miss  Fran¬ 
cis  declared  that  it  was  one  of  the  loveliest  places  that  she 
had  ever  seen. 

"I  his  is  the  spot  from  which  I  saw  the  buffaloes,”  re¬ 
marked  Hector,  her  brother.  “I  had  just  taken  a  drink 
from  this  little  stream  and  was  standing  right  here.  I 
was  watching  the  stream  as  it  tumbled  all  the  way  down 
to  that  valley  and  they  came  from  around  that  spur  out 
there,  but  they  were  too  far  away  to  shoot  at  them,  and 
before  I  could  get  down  near  enough  to  get  a  shot,  they 
had  disappeared  entirely.  It  seemed  that  they  were  trav¬ 
eling  to  some  certain  spot  farther  down  to  the  left. 

“All  right,"  said  Fred.  “It  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  for 
us  to  move  the  camp  down  in  the  valley  tomorrow  and 
investigate  to  see  if  we  can  find  anything  of  their  trail. 
Besides,  I  think  that  other  game  is  quite  numerous  around 
here,  and  we  will  have  no  trouble  in  getting  all  the  fresh 
meat  we  want.” 

“Oh,  we  have  enough  to  live  on  for  two  weeks  now,” 
remarked  Miss  Francis. 

“Yes,  but  we  will  get  tired  of  one  kind  of  meat.  When 
we  get  down  there  we  will  proceed  to  roast  these  turkeys 
and  they  will  last  us  two  or  three  days.” 

“Indeed  they  won’t!”  said  Terry.  “I  feel  now  like  I 
could  consume  one  of  them  at  one  sitting.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  the  girl.  “I  confess  that  I  have  an 
enormous  appetite.  I  didn’t  know  that  traveling  in  the 
mountains  would  make  one  feel  so  hungry.” 

“Why,  it  is  the  best  appetizer  in  the  vrorld,”  remarked 
Terry.  “I’ve  felt  at  times  as  though  I  could  eat  five 
square  meals  a  day.” 

Fortunately  they  found  a  little  valley  nearby  where 
they  could  tether  their  horses  in  a  spot  where  grass  was 
abundant. 

When  that  matter  had  been  attended  to  they  proceeded 
to  stretch  the  tents,  and  pretty  soon  they  had  the  young 
lady’s  quarters  properly  arranged.  But  there  were  no 
leaves  from  which  to  make  beds. 

She  said  that  it  made  no  difference  with  her,  as  she 
could  roll  in  her  blanket  and  sleep  as  well  as  any  of  them. 

“Well,  if  I  had  a  pick,”  said  Terry,  “I  could  dig  up  a 
lot  of  loose  earth  and  make  a  very  comfortable  bed  for 
you.” 

“Don’t  worry,”  said  she,  “I  will  make  out  as  comforta¬ 
bly  as  any  of  you,”  and  with  that  she  began  preparing  the 
fire  to  cook  some  venison  steak. 

She  insisted  that  cooking  should  always  be  her  part  of 
the  task. 


“All  right,”  said  Fred.  “I’ll  make  the  coffee,  whilst 
Terry  and  your  brother  entertain  us  with  a  song.” 

“Ho  song  for  me,”  said  Terry,  “until  after  I’ve  had  a 
square  meal.” 

“You’ll  have  to  excuse  me  from  singing,”  said  Hector, 
“for  I  can’t  sing  any  better  than  a  crow.” 

How  that  they  had  struck  the  spot  wdiere  the  buffaloes 
had  been  seen,  they  were  all  in  a  fine  humor,  for  they  felt 
quite  confident  that  they  would  strike  big  game  some¬ 
where  in  the  vicinity. 

They  did  a  lot  of  hard  climbing  during  the  day,  so  they 
didn’t  feel  much  like  singing,  and  they  retired  at  an  early 
hour. 

During  the  night  they  heard  several  noises  from  the 
valley  below  them. 

Once  Fred  and  Terry  got  up  and  went  out  on  the  rocks 
to  look  around. 

They  could  see  no  animal,  but  they  could  hear  them 
quite  plainly. 

Evidently  some  sort  of  a  fight  was  taking  place  between 
two  known  animals,  and  at  times  it  seemed  quite  desper¬ 
ate. 

Suddenly  it  ceased,  but  they  were  unable  to  say  wdiether 
one  animal  had  fallen  a  yictim  or  not,  nor  were  they  able 
to  decide  what  sort  of  animals  they  were. 

Terry  was  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  black  bears. 

Fred  was  undecided,  and  Hector  remarked  that  he 
didn’t  think  he  was  competent  to  make  any  guess  at  all. 

“Well,  I  hope  that  they  will  not  come  up  here  to  make 
a  meal  off  of  us,”  remarked  the  young  lady. 

“As  for  that  matter,”  said  Terry,  “I  only  hope  they 
will  undertake  it,  for  then  wre  will  be  sure  to  get  them.” 

“Well,  I  wouldn’t  mind  it  if  it  were  in  the  daylight,” 
the  young  lady  remarked. 

They  slept  well  through  the  balance  of  the  night,  and 
the  next  morning  they  beheld  a  most  beautiful  sight. 

Darkness  remained  dowm  in  the  valley  nearly  an  hour 
after  the  sunlight  struck  the  mountain  top. 

The  young  lady  wTas  most  enthusiastic  in  her  admiration 
of  it. 

The  boys  were  in  no  hurry  about  leaving  the  valley,  so 
they  took  their  time  in  getting  breakfast. 

Fred  and  Terry  were  charmed  with  the  young  lady’s 
enthusiasm  and  with  her  willingness  to  save  them  the 
trouble  of  waiting  on  her. 

She  didn’t  seem  to  care  to  give  them  any  trouble  what¬ 
ever. 

By  and  by  they  started  to  make  the  move  down  into 
the  valley,  where  they  could  select  a  spot  from  which  they 
could  shoot  buffalo  if  any  of  them  should  appear. 

It  was  past  noon  when  they  selected  a  spot. 

It  was  behind  a  ridge,  and  their  tents  and  campfire 
could  not  be  seen  from  the  valley,  hence  it  was  protected 
from  the  winds. 

The  water  was  within  thirty  feet  of  the  tent  and  every¬ 
thing  was  convenient. 

There  was  quite  a  pile  of  driftwood  nearby.  Evidently 
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it  had  bwn  washed  down  from  the  mountains  above,  and 
Fred  calculated  that  it  would  last  them  a  month. 

As  they  had  decided  to  remain  there  lor  quite  a  while, 
they  took  particular  pains  to  make  the  place  very  com¬ 
fortable. 

The  young  lady  declared  that  she  was  so  charmed  with 
the  scenery  that  she  would  be  willing  to  spend  a  month 

there. 

“Well,  we  don’t  want  to  lie  around  here  for  a  month,” 
said  Terry, “unless  we  can  see  some  prospects  of  big  game.’ 

“Oh,  you  want  a  buffalo,”  said  the  girl. 

“Yes,  that  is  what  I’m  after.  I’d  rather  have  one  buf¬ 
falo  than  half  a  dozen  grizzlies.” 

“So  had  I.  I’m  more  fearful  of  a  grizzly  than  I  am  of 
a  buffalo.  I  don’t  believe  that  a  buffalo  is  so  dangerous, 
unless  he  is  making  a  run,  followed  by  others.  Then  you 
want  to  give  him  the  right  of  way.” 

“Great  Scott,  Fred!  She  is  no  tenderfoot,  is  she?” 

“No;  it  is  such  a  pity  that  she  wasn’t  born  with  trousers 
on.” 

“Well,  I’m  sorry  I  wasn’t,  for  I’m  quite  sure  I  would 
have  taken  to  the  woods  looking  for  big  game.” 

It  was  not  until  the  second  day  down  there  that  the 
boys  went  off  prospecting  around  for  buffalo  trails. 

They  wrent  far  down  into  the  valley,  leaving  the  girl 
seated  on  the  top  of  a  boulder,  from  which  she  could  get 
a  view  of  many  miles  up  and  down  the  valley  and  across 
to  the  other  side. 

They  were  nearly  a  mile  away  from  her,  yet  they  were 
in  sight  when  they  heard  the  shot  of  a  rifle. 

They  turned  and  looked  back  and  saw  her  dancing  up 
and  down  on  the  boulder  like  one  in  great  glee. 

She  waved  her  arms  and  called  to  them  at  the  top  of 
her  voice,  which  woke  all  the  echoes  for  many  miles 
around,  but  for  the  life  of  them  they  couldn’t  tell  what 
she  was  saying. 

Hector,  though,  became  frightened  for  her  safety,  and 
he  went  speeding  in  her  direction  with  all  his  might. 

Fred  and  Terry  followed. 

By  and  by,  when  they  were  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  her,  they  heard  her  calling  out : 

“I’ve  killed  a  bear!  I’ve  killed  a  bear!” 

“Great  Scott!  the  odor  of  the  cooking  probably  attract¬ 
ed  the  bear.  She  is  a  plucky  girl,  and  no  mistake.” 

When  they  reached  there  they  found  a  black  bear  stone 
dead.  , 

She  said  that  she  was  sitting  on  the  boulder  watching 
them  when  she  heard  a  noise  among  the  camp  kettles,  and, 
looking  around,  she  saw  a  big  black  bear  stumbling  about 
looking  for  something  to  eat. 

She  declared  that  she  wasn't  frightened. 

It  was  the  first  bear  that  she  had  ever  shot,  and  she 
aimed  carefully  and  sent  the  bullet  square  through  his 
head. 

The  bear  rolled  over  on  the  fire  and  nearly  extinguished 
it,  but  she  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  a  safe  distance 
from  it. 


“By  George,  you  are  a  plucky  girl!”  said  Fred.  “You 
must  allow  me  to  congratulate  you.” 

“Yes,  of  course!  It  is  my  first  bear,  and  what  is  more, 
1  got  the  first  bear  of  this  hunt.”  And  she  crossed  her 
arms  on  her  chest  and  held  up  her  head,  posing  with  an 
expression  of  pride  and  good  humor  that  greatly  amused 
the  boys. 

“Now,  Miss  Francis,”  said  Fred,  “it’s  not  at  all  un¬ 
likely  that  you  may  come  up  against  a  big  grizzly.  His 
size  will  greatly  frighten  you,  but  let  me  warn  you  not 
to  shoot  at  him  unless  you  are  sure  that  you  can  send  a 
bullet  through  his  neck  or  head.  No  animal  in  the  world 
can  stand  a  bullet  in  his  brain  or  a  broken  neck.” 

“Yes,”  said  she,  “I  remember  hearing  you  say  that 
several  times.  That  is  why  I  aimed  straight  at  that  fel¬ 
low’s  head,  aud  I  find  that  it  knocked  him  out  completely. 
But  my!  how  he  did  roll  over  and  over  and  growl  and 
send  the  chunks  of  fire  flying.” 

She  was  highly  elated  at  her  exploit,  and  she  stood  by 
looking  on  when  the  boys  divested  the  carcass  of  its  pelt. 

When  that  was  done  they  removed  all  the  refuse  parts 
of  the  carcass  several  hundred  yards  down  below,  where 
the  wild  animals  could  get  at  them  without  disturbing 
the  camp. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  TERRIBLE  PERIL. 

The  girl  expressed  such  an  earnest  wish  to  keep  the 
pelt  that  Fred  and  Terry  stretched  it  over  a  part  of  the 
boulder  where  the  sun  could  get  a  good  chance  at  it. 

It  was  not  at  all  difficult  to  cure,  for  at  such  an  eleva¬ 
tion  meats  of  all  kinds  can  be  easily  preserved. 

The  girl  had  eaten  bear  steak  before,  and  she  was  really 
fond  of  it. 

She  seemed  to  be  quite  devoid  of  the  usual  prejudices 
of  her  sex. 

She  frequently  patted  her  brother  on  the  shoulder 
and  told  him  not  to  forget  that  she  had  killed  the  first 
bear. 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,  Sis,”  he  laughed;  “I’ll  let  every¬ 
body  about  Fog  Horn  know  about  it.  I  will  tell  them  how 
we  saw  you  dancing  like  a  wild  Indian  up  on  the  top  of 
that  boulder  and  how  you  were  whooping  and  yelling  for 
all  you  were  worth.” 

“Yes;  tell  it  just  as  it  happened.  I  did  jump  up  and 
down,  for  1  felt  good.  Now,  if  I  should  happen  to  kill  a 
girzzly  I  really  don't  know  what  I  would  do.” 

“Well,  I  think  I  know  what  you'd  do.  You'd  be  fright- 
cned  half  to  leath.  A  full-grown  grizzly  looks  as  big  as 
an  ox.  and  when  you  find  him  in  his  wild  state  looking 
straight  at  you  sniffing,  T  don't  think  you  will  do  anv 
dancing.  But  whatever  you  do,  don't  run,  for  that  will 
set  him  to  chasing  you.  Keep  cool,  draw  a  good  bead 
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t\t  or  at  Ins  head  or  neck  and  then  pull  the  trigger.  You 
think  you  did  a  wonderful  exploit  in  shooting  the  black 
boai,  but  let  me  tell  you,  had  you  given  a  whoop  and 
tnarged  on  the  bear  he  would  have  taken  to  his  heels.” 

"I  don't  believe  it,”  said  she. 

*  All  light.  \ou  ask  either  Mr.  Fearnot  or  Mr.  Olcott, 
ana  they  will  tell  you  that  unless  a  black  bear  is  very 
huiign  he  will  run  from  any  human  being,  and  think  he 
is  lucky  to  get  away.” 

^  She  did  appeal  to  both  of  them,  but  neither  would  say 

an}  thing  to  make  her  believe  that  she  hadn’t  done  a  won¬ 
derful  thing. 

She  was  shrewd  enough  to  understand  it,  but  as  they 

diun  t  say  anything  to  diminish  her  exploit  she  laughed  at 
Hector. 

They  didn’t  go  down  into  the  valley  again  until  in  the 
afternoon. 

Miss  Francis  once  more  volunteered  to  remain  at  the 
camp. 

She  had  an  idea  that  if  she  remained  there  she  would 
have  a  better  chance  to  shoot  some  kind  of  game,  and  as 
there  was  now  more  fresh  meat  in  the  camp  than  before, 
she  was  quite  confident  of  success. 

The  boys  looked  about  in  every  direction  for  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  camp,  but  could  see  nothing  in  the 
way  of  game. 

As  soon  as  they  left  she  took  a  seat  on  the  top  of  a 
boulder  overlooking  the  valle}q  and  for  hours  watched 

them. 

At  one  time  they  were  at  least  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  her,  and  she  began  wondering  how  she  would  feel 
if  they  should  get  out  of  her  sight.  But  she  was  armed 
with  a  Winchester  and  knew  that  she  would  be  able  to 
protect  herself. 

Down  in  the  valley  Fred  and  Terry  saw  so  many  buffalo 
tracks  that  they  became  fully  persuaded  that  it  was  a  pas¬ 
sage  used  by  them  in  traveling  north  and  south,  hence 
they  knew  that  they  were  directly  in  their  way,  but  for 
the  life  of  them  they  couldn’t  tell  whether  the  animals 
were  then  north  or  south  of  them. 

“Well,  there  is  this  thing  about  it,”  said  Fred;  “they 
can’t  pass  here  only  at  night  without  our  seeing  them.” 

“Xc;  but  they  don’t  travel  at  night,  unless  something 
disturbs  them.  When  they  have  grazed  all  day  they  lie 
down  at  night  to  rest,  and  then  they  start  at  daylight  the 
next  morning.  But  they’ll  come  along  this  way  soon,  you 
can  wager  all  your  clothes  on  that.  I’m  willing  to  wait 
here  several  weeks  for  a  chance  to  get  a  shot  at  them.” 

“But  how  about  the  wolves?”  Hector  asked.  “Don’t 
you  suppose  they  follow  those  buffaloes  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  them?” 

“Very  likelv,”  said  Fred;  “but  the  buffalo  is  very  dif- 
ferent  from  the  ordinary  cow.  They  can  put  up  a  better 
fight.  T  suppose,  though,  if  one  should  bo  singled  out  in 
a  herd  and  attacked  the  combined  attack  might  pull  him 
down.  But  they  herd  together.  T  suppose  a  grizzly, 

; though,  could  march  into  the  midst  of  them  and  dispatch 


one  with  a  blow  of  his  paw  and  proceed  to  eat  him.  It  is 
a  pity  that  the  government  didn’t  interfere  years  ago  to 
j  prohibit  the  killing  of  them.  But  it  is  now  too  late.  This 
held  for  which  we  are  looking,  with  a  small  herd  up  near 
the  Canada  line,  are  all  that  we  know  of  the  many  mil¬ 
lions  that  used  to  roam  the  plains.” 

J  hey  were  gone  all  the  afternoon,  and  the  sun  had 
actually  sunk  behind  the  crest  of  the  mountains  before 
they  turned  fo  make  their  way  back  to  the  camp. 

1  hey  could  see  Miss  Francis  sitting  on  the  boulder,  but 
u  hen  they  were  about  half  way  back  they  saw  her  spring 
up  and  turn  and  look  towards  the  camp. 

By  George,  look  at  her!”  said  bred.  “Evidently  some 
animal  has  invaded  the*  camp  and  she  is  wraiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  shoot.” 

-They  were  looking  at  her  when  she  raised  her  rifle  and 
fired. 

It  was  a  long  ways  off,  but  they  heard  the  crack  of  her 
rifle  and  the  echoes  that  followed  it. 

I  hen  she  fired  a  second  shot,  after  which  they  saw  her 
dancing  up  and  down  on  the  boulder  even  more  vigorously 
than  when  she  had  shot  the  black  bear. 

After  jumping  about  for  awhile,  she  raised  her  rifle  and 
fired  a  third  time. 

“By  George,  boys,  that  must  be  a  grizzly!”  said  Fred. 
“Let’s  get  back  as  quickly  as  possible,”  and  they  all 
spurred  their  horses  to  the  top  of  their  speed. 

Long  before  they  reached  her  she  was  whooping  and 
yelling  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

When  they  were  close  enough  to  hear  her,  she  called 
out : 

“I’ve  killed  a  bear  as  big  as  a  buffalo.” 

Alien  they  reached  there  they  found  an  enormous  griz- 
giving  his  last  kick  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  feet 
from  where  she  had  shot  the  black  bear. 

She  had  never  seen  a  grizzly  in  her  life,  but  she  knew  it 
was  some  sort  of  a  bear. 

“By  George!”  exclaimed  Terry,  “it  is  a  grizzly,  and  a 
whopper  at  that.” 

When  Hector  saw  it  he  sprang  from  his  horse  and  ran 
up  on  the  boulder  where  his  sister  stood,  caught  her  in 
his  arms  and  hugged  and  kissed  her. 

She  was  half  laughing  and  half  crying  from  an  excess 
of  excitement. 

“Look  here.  Miss  Francis,”  said  Terry,  “hanged  if  I 
don’t  stay  and  hunt  with  you  hereafter!” 

bred  walked  up  to  her,  took  her  hand  in  his  and  raised 
it  to  his  lips. 

“Oh,  thunder!”  said  Terry.  “That  isn’t  the  way  to 
greet  a  victor,”  and  he  rushed  up  to  her,  caught  her  hands 
and  kissed  both. 

She  was  laughing  heartily  all  the  time. 

“Is  it  really  and  truly  a  grizzly?”  she  asked. 

“Yes,  and  a  big  one  at  that.  The  scent  of  the  bear’s 
blood  drew  him  to  the  camp.  You  are  the  most  fortunate 
girl  T  ever  met.” 
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“Well,  I  wouldn’t  dare  eat  a  piece  of  meat  that  had 
been  slain  by  a  poisoned  arrow.” 

“Why,  bless  your  dear  heart,  the  Indians  could  tell 


She  went  down  from  the  boulder  and  looked  at  the 
enormous  beast,  and  then  laughingly  exclaimed : 

“Oh,  my!  Why  didn’t  I  think  to  bring  a  violin  along? 
I  could  just  dance  all  around  that  beast.” 

“All  right,  you  shall  have  your  dance,”  and,  snatching 
her  up  in  his  arms,  he  danced  all  around  it  until  she 
begged  him  to  put  her  down. 

lie  did  so,  and  then  the  bovs  threw  off  their  coats  and 
proceeded  to  remove  the  pelt. 

It  was  so  large  that  it  took  all  three  of  them  to  carry  it 
and  spread  it  over  the  boulder  to  be  cured. 

Then  they  moved  the  meat  down  the  hillside  by  piece¬ 
meals. 

Terry  suggested  that  they  throw  all  the  meat  away,  as 
even  the  hams  of  the  grizzly  are  rather  rank. 

The  girl,  however,  suggested  that  they  cut  the  paws 
off,  as  she  wanted  to  take  them  back  home  with  her. 

The  boys  did  so  to  oblige  her. 

The  hams,  too,  were  hung  up  out  of  reach  of  other 
beasts,  and  that  evening  Fred  and  Terry  sang  songs  for 
her,  and  she  was  certainly  the  happiest  girl  that  they  had 
seen  in  many  a  day. 

That  night  the  snapping  and  snarling  of  wild  beasts 
were  heard  farther  down  the  valley  where  the  carcass  of 
the  grizzly  had  been  deposited. 

The  girl  really  became  frightened  until  Fred  assured 
her  that  while  a  vestige  of  the  feast  remained,  none  of 
them  would  come  near  the  campfire. 

After  that  she  slept  like  an  infant. 

When  morning  came  every  vestige  of  the  grizzly  had 
been  devoured  and  the  animals  that  feasted  on  it  had 
disappeared. 

At  breakfast  she  said  that  she  thought  one  of  them 
ought  to  stay  at  the  camp  with  her,  as  so  many  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  had  been  attracted  to  the  spot,  that  they  might  come 
in  too  great  numbers  for  her. 

“We  will  not  go  off  any  distance  today,”  said  Fred. 
“We  will  just  hunt  around  the  camp  here.  The  buffaloes 
that  we  are  after  are  either  north  or  south  of  us,  and  it 
will  be  useless  to  hunt  them  unless  we  can  locate  them. 
Their  hoofs  point  in  both  directions.  It  is  the  way  of 
their  regular  route,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when 
we  will  see  them.” 

“But,  Mr.  Fearnot,  can  we  shoot  them  from  here?” 

“Certainly!  Me  couldn’t  get  a  fairer  mark  an}^where  in 
the  valley.  They  can't  get  over  three  hundred  yards 
from  us.” 

I  red  then  proceeded  to  tell  her  that  a  buffalo  is  a  very 
hard  animal  to  kill,  and  that  the  safest  way  to  hold  them 
within  range  is  to  shoot  them  in  the  shoulder  and  cripple 
them  so  they  can  t  run.  Then  you  can  bring  them  down 
at  your  leisure,”  he  explained.  “The  Indians  used  to 
shoot  them  with  poisoned  arrows.” 

“  1  ben  would  they  eat  the  meat?” 

U°h'  They  would  out,  out  a  piece  of  meat  several 
inches  around  the  arrow  wound  and  it  would  be  safe  to 
eat  the  balance. 


within  an  inch  of  how  far  the  poison  had  extended.” 

They  remained  there  for  a  whole  week,  waiting  and 
watching  for  the  first  appearance  of  the  buffaloes. 

One  day  Terry  mounted  his  horse,  saying  that  he  would 
ride  several  miles  up  the  valley  and  see  what  he  could 
find. 

Fred  and  Hector  agreed  to  remain  at  the  camp  until 
they  heard  from  him. 

He  was  gone  six  hours. 

Then  he  came  riding  back  at  the  height  of  his  horse’s 

speed. 

“Fred,  I’ve  found  the  buffaloes,”  said  he. 

“Where!  Where!” 

“They  are  about  six  miles  up  the  valley  quietly  graz¬ 
ing.  The  grass  is  very  nutritious  there,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  water.  I  saw  several  wolves  prowling  around, 
too,  but  they  seemed  to  be  afraid  to  attack  them.  Evi¬ 
dently  they  are  waiting  and  watching  for  some  buffalo  to 
stray  oft.” 

Of  course  they  were  considerably  excited,  and  a  con¬ 
sultation  was  held  as  to  how  the  attack  should  be  made. 

;  “Well,  I’ll  tell  you  what  my  idea  about  it  is,  Fred,”  said 
Terry.  “I’ll  ride  up  the  valley  until  I’m  within  a  mile 
of  them.  Then  I’ll  dismount  and  go  up  into  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  work  my  way  north  of  them.  I’ll  watch  my 
opportunity  to  bring  down  one,  and  the  shot  will  send 
the  whole  herd  scampering  away.  They  will  come  through 
the  valley  here  and  you  three  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
knock  over  as  many  as  you  can.” 

“I  guess  that’s  the  best  way,”  said  Fred.  “At  least  it 
is  the  only  way  to  make  dead  sure  of  getting  any  of  them. 
If  you  send  them  scampering  down  this  way  we  will  get 
several  of  them.” 

Early  the  next  morning  Terrv  was  off  bv  davlight. 

They  calculated  that  it  would  be  very  near  noon  before 
he  could  work  his  way  around  north  of  the  buffaloes. 

The  girl  insisted  on  going  along  with  them,  and  as  she 
had  killed  a  black  bear  and  a  grizzly,  she  counted  herself 
a  competent  hunter. 

Of  course  they  couldn’t  deny  her  the  privilege,  and, 
mounted  on  her  horse,  she  rode  gayly  down  into  the  val¬ 
ley. 

With  any  kind  of  a  terror  behind  them  buffaloes  dash 
headlong  in  the  direction  he  is  running  and  nothing  can 
stop  him. 

bred  warned  Miss  Francis  not  to  get  in  the  way  but  to 
shoot  at  them  as  they  ran  past  her. 

“If  you  get  in  their  way,"  said  he,  “the  chances  are  that 
they  will  run  right  over  you,  and  they  are  so  heavy  if 
their  hoofs  strike  you,  you  are  simply  a  goner.”  ^ 

So  he  and  Hector  and  the  girl  were  on  the  side  of  the 
valley  waiting,  watching  and  listening. 

Their  patience  was  greatly  tried,  of  course,  for  it  seemed 
as  though  Terry  would  never  get  them  started,  and  soy- 
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onu  t*mes  ^>ot^  Hector  and  the  girl  gave  expression  of 
their  impatience. 

“Live  him  time!  Give  him  time!”  said  Fred.  “He  will 
Stllu  l^ein  ^°"n  this  way  unless  they  run  over  him  and 
go  L.t  ot.ui  way.  They  couldn't  do  that,  though,  without 
losing  se\eial  of  their  number,  for  he  is  a  dead  shot  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word.” 


}  On,  my  !  exclaimed  the  girl.  “I  believe  I  hear  them 
coming.  W  hat  is  that  roaring  sound?” 

Fred  listened  for  a  minute  or  so  and  said : 

Thai  s  the  bulfaloes.  Now  be  ready.  They'll*  come 
right  through  that  narrow  gorge  out  there  at  headlong 

speed.'  And  they  held  their  guns  in  readiness  for  instant 

use. 

louder  and  louder  sounded  the  roaring  noise,  until  at 
last  a  big  buffalo  came  along  through  the  gorge  with  tail 
up  and  head  down,  going  at  full  speed. 

The  sight  of  them  alarmed  Miss  Francis’  horse,  and, 
seizing  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  he  started  across  the 
valley  to  the  other  side  as  if  with  the  intention  of  climbing 
the  mountains. 

The  girl,  though,  pulled  on  the  bit  with  such  force  that 
she  managed  to  turn  him. 

But  then  he  was  right  in  front  of  the  oncoming  buffa¬ 
loes. 

They  came  pouring  through,  bellowing  and  snorting, 
at  a  great  rate. 


ran  back,  picked  up  his  rifle  and  began  firing  at  the  buf¬ 
faloes.  By  this  time  all  of  them  were  ahead  of  him,  but 
lie  brought  two  of  them  down  by  deftly  aiming  at  them  as 
they  turned  their  sides  a  little  in  his  direction. 

A  few  moments  later  they  were  out  of  range  going  at 
full  speed. 

Instead  of  mounting  his  horse  and  pursuing  them,  Fred 
went  to  the  young  lady,  who  was  sitting  trembling  like  a 
leaf  in  her  brother’s  saddle,  and  asked: 

“Are  you  hurt,  Miss  Francis?” 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  answer  to  Fearnot’s  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
she  was  hurt,  Miss  Francis  said : 

Really  I  don’t  know.  I  don’t  think  I  am,  but  I  was 
never  so  frightened  before  in  my  life.” 

“Of  course  you  were  not.  That  was  about  the  most 
narrow  escape  I  ever  saw.  Had  your  brother  just  been 
the  fiftieth  part  of  a  second  slow  in  his  aim  you  would 
have  been  killed.  That  brother  of  yours  is  the  gamest 
boy  in  the  West.  He  dashed  right  at  that  beast  and  be¬ 
gan  pumping  lead  into  him  as  fast  as  he  could  pull  the 
trigger.” 


The  horse  became  unmanageable,  and  Fred  dashed  for¬ 
ward  to  cheek  him,  and  in  the  effort'  to  do  so  his  rifle 
t  slipped  from  his  hand  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  same  instant  the  horse  shied  so  suddenly  that  the 
girl  lost  her  seat  and  fell  sprawling  on  the  ground. 

A  big  bull  buffalo  charged  straight  at  her. 

It  all  happened  so  quickly  that  one  could  scarcely  have 
time  to  think. 

Hector  was  nearest  to  her,  and  he  sung  out: 

“Lie  flat  down!”  But  the  girl  had  lost  her  nerve. 

She  raised  herself  on  her  right  elbow  gnd  with  her  left 
hand  she  attempted  to  frighten  the  maddened  beast. 

.  “Break  his  shoulder!  Break  his  shoulder!”  yelled  Fred 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  as  the  maddened  beast  charged  on 
the  helpless  girl. 

“Crack!  Crack!”  went  Hector’s  Winchester,  as  quick 
as  lightning,  and  the  bi^  brute  staggered. 

The  next  instant  he  went  down  on  his  knees  with  his 
mouth  in  the  grass  not  three  feet  from  her,  bellowing 
and  snorting. 

Still  Hector  kept  on  pumping  lead  into  him  until  he 
rolled  over  on  his  side,  his  huge  frame  fairly  quivering. 

The  next  instant  he  sprang  from  his  saddle,  rushed  to 
hi-  sister’s  side,  seized  her  around  the  waist  and  lifted  her 
*  in  his  arms. 

Her  horse  made  a  break  and  went  dashing  up  the  moun¬ 
ts!  n  -ide  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 

“Here!  Here!  Get  on  my  horse!”  he  exclaimed,  and 
he  lifted  her  up  into  the  saddle. 

f-V‘d,  seeing  that  the  girl  was  safe,  leaped  to  the  ground, 


“My  but  it  seems  like  a  dream!”  and  the  girl  shud¬ 
dered. 

Then,  looking  around,  she  saw  not  only  the  beast  that 
her  brother  had  shot,  but  two  others  rolling  and  kickin  ; 
on  the  ground. 

Fearnot  had  shot  them  through  the  head  and  sent  them 
rolling  over. 

“Well,  three  of  them  are  gone,”  said  she. 

“Yes;  I  knocked  over  two.  Your  brother  would  have 
done  better  but  for  your  peril.” 

The  girl  was  trembling  from  head  to  feet,  and  when 
she  saw  her  brother  approaching  her,  vainly  trying  to  get 
a  shot  at  the  retreating  buffaloes,  she  leaped  to  the 
ground  and  sat  down  in  the  grass. 

“Mr.  Fearnot,  I  fear  I’m  going  to  faint.” 

“Oh,  come  now!  Come  now!  None,  of  that,”  and  he 
caught  her  around  the  waist,  pulled  her  to  her  feet  and 
gave  her  a  most  severe  shaking. 

It  was  over  in  less  than  one  minute. 

Hector  dashed  up  and  called  out: 

“What’s  the  matter,  Sis?” 

“Oh,  I’m  all  right,  brother,”  she  said.  “I  was  afraid  I 
would  faint,  but  Mr.  Fearnot  shook  it  out  of  me.” 

“Well,  you  sit  down  here  on  the  grass  and  pull  yourself 
together,  while  I  go  and  catch  your  horse.” 

The  horse  had  run  up  the  mountain  side  until  lie  found 
himself- up  against  a  solid  wall  of  rock  nearly  a  hundred 
feet  high. 

There  he  caught  him  and  patted  his  neck  and  talked  to 
him  until  he  was  quite  restored  to  himself. 
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lie  brought  him  back  down  to  where  his  sister  was 

sitting  on  the  ground.  \ 

Then  Fred  lifted  her  up  and  seated  her  in  the  saddle, 

saying : 

“Now,  Miss  Francis,  hurry  back  to  the  camp.  It  is 
only  half  a  mile  away.  Your  brother  and  I  will  look  after 
getting  the  pelts  of  these  buffaloes. 

It  was  a  big  job,  for  the  buffalo  is  a  big  animal. 

It  took  them  all  the  afternoon  to  remove  the  pelts. 

The  hams  of  each  were  cut  off,  put  on  the  horse  and 
carried  back  to  the  camp  by  the  girl,  who  cut  the  strings 
that  held  them  together  and  left  them  lying  on  the 
ground  near  the  campfire. 

When  she  returned  they  put  the  skins  on  the  animals 

and  rode  back  to  the  camp. 

There  they  were  spread  out  on  the  boulders  to  dry  in 

the  sun. 

Then  they  proceeded  to  hang  up  the  six  buffalo  hams. 
By  and  by  Fred  said: 

“Terry’s  absence  is  unusually  long,  so  I  guess.  I’d  better 
ride  up  the  valley  and  see  if  I  can  meet  him.  If  he  under¬ 
takes  to  take  off  the  pelt  himself  he  will  have  a  big  job.  I 
know  that  he  wouldn’t  come  away  and  leave  it  there  on 
account  of  the  wolves.”  So  he  dashed  off  up  the  valley 
at  full  speed. 

He  traveled  about  five  or  six  miles  before  he  got  sight 
of  him. 

He  had  succeeded  in  getting  the  pelt  off  and  was  fasten¬ 
ing  it  over  a  saddle,  together  with  the  two  hams,  and  was 
going  to  lead  the  horse  all  the  way. 

“Terry,  throw  away  those  hams.  We  have  got  six  of 
them  already  in  camp.  Let  the  wolves  have  them. 

“Fred,  getting  that  pelt  off  myself  was  the  toughest  job 
I  ever  had.” 

.  “Yes,  I  know  it  was;  but  we  came  very  near  having  a 
tragedy.  Miss  Francis  *came  within  an  ace  of  losing  her 
life.” 

“Great  Scott!  Was  she  hurt?” 

“No;  but  she  had  about  the  most  narrow  escape  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life,”  and  lie  told  him  all  about  it. 

The  full  moon  was  shining,  but  such  was  the  heavy 

load  that  Terry  had  on  his  horse  that  they  were  compelled 

% 

to  go  slowly. 

Hector  had  built  an  extra  fire  at  the  camp  in  a  place 
where  the  light  could  be  seen  far  up  the  valley,  and  pretty 
soon  he  heard  them  yelling  to  him. 

“There  they  are,”  said  he,  “coming  along  all  right.” 
The  girl  had  recovered  her  spirits,  and  added  her  voice 
to  her  brother’s  welcoming  them  back. 

“One  more  pelt!”  exclaimed  Hector,  as  Terry  dis¬ 
mounted. 

“Yes;  four  is  pretty  good,”  remarked  Fred,  “and  now 
we  are  loaded  down  with  them.” 

“Yes;  and  I’m  wondering  how  we  will  ever  get  them 
all  hack  home,”  said  the  girl. 

“Don’t  bother  about  that.  They  will  lose  fully  half 
their  weight  after  a  week  in  the  sunshine.” 


They  stayed  there  a  week  feasting  on  bear,  buffalo  ami 

venison  steak  gpd‘  they  took  life  easy. 

Every  day  some  sort  of  game  was  brought  down.  ; 

The  girl  killed  a  couple  of  deer  and  another  black  bear. 

The  boys  took  a  delight  in  affording  her  opportunities 
to  get  good  shots. 

Everv  day  they  worked  the  pelts  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  hard  and  stiff,  and  then  they  proceeded  to 
bind  them  up  in  as  small  a  space  as  possible. 

They  had  made  up  their  minds  not  to  lea\e  any  of  them 
behind,  so  the  boys  walked  and  led  their  horses,  whilst  ( 

the  girl  rode. 

When  they  reached  the  Lovejoy  ranch  there  was  gen¬ 
eral  rejoicing,  of  course,  and  there  the  pelts  were  spread  j 
out  again  in  the  hot  sun  until  they  were  thoroughly  diied. 

Half  the  population  of  Fog  Horn  came  out  to  the 
ranch  to  see  the  pelts  and  hear  the  storiet;. 

Miss  Francis  was  made  a  heroine  for  having  killed  a 
grizzly  and  two  black  bears  and  for  coming  within  an  inch 
of  losing  her  life. 

Fred  had  a  buffalo  pelt  for  Evelyn  and  Terry  had  one 
for  Mary  Hamilton. 

They  congratulated  Miss  Francis  as  being  one  of  the 
bravest  girls  they  ever  met,  and  they  said  that  her  brother 
Hector  was  certainly  the  gamest  boy  they  had  ever  found 
in  the  West. 

“Now,  Miss  Francis,”  said  Fred,  “if  you’ll  come  out  to 
New  Era,  in  New  York  state,  and  spend  a  season  there 
it  shall  not  cost  you  a  penny,  and  I’ll  guarantee  that  you’ll  f 
capture  a  good  fellow  for  a  husband. 

“Thankx  you,  Mr.  Fearnot.  I’m  in  no  hurry  to  marry, 
hut  I  would  like  to  see  that  beautiful  town  of  yours." 

“Well,  if  yoh  see  it  once  you  will  stay  there.  Certainly 
a  lady  with  your  attainments  is  out  of  her  place  in  this 
out-of-the-world  locality.” 

“Thank  you;  I  may  come  out.  It  will  cost  a  lot  of 
money,  and  I’m  not  rich,  by  any  means.  I  shall  expect 
both  of  you,  though,  to  write  to  me.  Maybe  I  will  have 
to  ask  you  to  get  a  situation  for  me  somewhere  out  there.” 

“Come  ahead!  Come  ahead!  We  will  guarantee  a  place 
for  you.”  And  with  that  they  shook  hands  with  the  en¬ 
tire  Lovejoy  family  and  started  on  their  long  journey 
back  to  Spokane  Falls. 

THE  END. 
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34  Around  the  Horizon  for  Ten  Thousand  Miles ;  or,  Frank  Reade 

Jr.’s  Most  Wonderful  Trip.  e’ 

35  Lost  in  the  Atlantic  Valley  ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and  his  Won¬ 

der,  the  “Dart.” 

36  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Desert  Explorer;  or,  The  Underground  Citv 

of  the  Sahara.  J 

37  LosIMn  the^Mountains  of  the  Moon;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Great 

38  Under  the  Amazon  for  a  Thousand  Miles. 

39  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Clipper  of  the  Prairie ;  or,  Fighting  the  Apaches 

in  the  Southwest. 

4°  The  Chase  of  a  Comet ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Aerial  Trip  with 
the  Flash.  * 

41  ACte°rSS  the  Frozen  Sea  ’  or’  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Electric  Snow  Cut- 

42  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Electric  Buckboard ;  or,  Thrilling  Adventures  in 

North  Australia. 

43  Around  the  Arctic  Circle ;  or,  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Famous  Flight 

With  His  Air  Ship.  6 

44  Frank  Reade  Jr Js  Search  for  the  Silver  Whale;  or,  Under  the 

Ocean  in  the  Electric  “Dolphin.” 

45  Frank ^Reade.  Jr.,  and  His  Electric  Car ;  or,  Outwitting  a  Desperate 

46  TOciit-ht..End  of  tlle  Eartk  J  or>  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Great  Mid-Air 

r  lignt. 

11  ?he  F?>sinf  Island ;  or,  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Voyage  Under  the  Sea. 
*  ^avants^6’  ^  ’  m  FentraI  In^ia  >  or>  the  Search  for  the  Lost 

££a?/£iRe^?»  Jr-  Fighting  The  Terror  of  the  Coast. 

50  100  Mdes  Below  the  Surface  of  the  Sea;  or.  The  Marvelous  Trip  of  Frank 

51  AbaGold(5laiinniAlaSka;  °r’  Frank  Reade’  Jr*’s  Thrilling  Search  for  a  Lost 

52  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s,  Twenty-five  Thousand  Mile  Trip  in  the  Air. 
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THE  LIBEBTY  HOTS  OF  76. 

A  Weekly  Magazine  containing  Stories  of  the  American  Revolution. 

By  HARRY  MOORE. 

These  stories  are  based  on  actual  facts  and  give  a  faithful 
account  of  the  exciting  adventures  of  a  brave  band  of  American 
youths  who  were  always  ready  and  willing  to  imperil  their  lives  • 
for  the  sake  of  helping  along  the  gallant  cause  of  Independence. 
Every  number  will  consist  of  32  large  pages  of  reading  matter, 
bound  in  a  beautiful  colored  cover. 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

69  The  Liberty  Boys’  “Jonah”;  or,  The  Youth  Who  “Queered”  Everything. 
7  0  The  Liberty  Boys’  Decoy;  or.  Baiting  the  British. 

71  The  Liberty  Bovs  Lured  ;  or,  The  fcnare  the  Enemy  Set. 

7°  The  Liberty  Boys’  Ransom;  or,  In  the  Hands  of  the  Tory  Outlaws. 

73  The  Liberty  Boya  as  Sleuth-Hounds;  or,  Trailing  Benedict  Ar- 

74  TheD Liberty  Boys  “Swoop”;  or,  Scattering  the  Redcoats  Like 

75  TheC Liberty  Boys’  “Hot  Time”;  or,  Lively  Work  in  Old  Virginia. 

76  The  Liberty  Boys’  Daring  Scheme  ;  or,  Their  Plot  to  Capture  the 

77  TheKl!iberty°Boys’  Bold  Move ;  or,  Into  the  Enemy’s  Country. 

7S  The  Liberty  Boys’  Beacon  Light ;  or.  The  Signal  on  the  Mountain. 

70  The  Liberty  Boys’  Honor  ;  or,  The  Promise  That  Was  Kept. 

80  The  Liberty  Boys’  “Ten  Strike”  ;  or,  Bowling  the  British  Over. 

SI  The  Liberty  Boys’  Gratitude,  and  How  they  Showed  It. 

82  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Georgia  Giant ;  or,  A  Hard  Man  to 

Handle. 

83  The  Liberty  Boys’  Dead  Line  :  or,  “Cross  it  if  You  Dare  ! 

84  The  Liberty  Boys  “Hoo-Dooed”  ;  or,  Trouble  at  Every  Turn. 

83  The  Liberty  Boys’  Leap  for  Life;  or,  The  Light  that  Led  Them. 

80  The  Liberty  Boys'  Indian  Friend ;  or,  The  Redskin  who  Fought  for 
Independence. 

87  The  Liberty  Boys  “Going  it  Blind”  ;  or,  Taking  Big  Chances. 

88  The  Liberty  Boys’  Black  Band  ;  or,  Bumping  the  British  Hard. 

89  The  Liberty  Boys’  “Hurry  Call” ;  or,  A  Wild  Dash  to  Save  a 

Friend. 

90  The  Liberty  Boys’  Guardian  Angel ;  or,  The  Beautiful  Maid  of  the 

Mountain. 

91  The  Liberty  Boys’  Brave  Stand  ;  or,  Set  Back  but  Not  Defeated. 

92  The  Liberty  Boys  “Treed"  ;  or,  Warm  Work  in  the  Tall  Timber. 

93  The  Liberty  Boys’  Dare  ;  or.  Backing  the  British  Down. 

94  The  Liberty  Boys’  Best  Blows ;  or,  Beating  the  British  at  Benning¬ 

ton. 

95  The  Liberty  Boys  in  New  Jersey  ;  or,  Boxing  the  Ears  of  the  Brit¬ 

ish  Lion. 

96  The  Liberty  Boys’  Daring;  or.  Not  Afraid  of  Anything. 

97  The  Liberty  Boys’  Long  March  ;  or,  The  Move  that  Puzzled  the 

British. 

98  The  Liberty  Boys*  Bold  Front ;  or,  Hot  Times  on  Harlem  IJeights. 

99  The  Liberty  Boys  in  New  York  ;  or,  Helping  to  Hold  the  Great 

City. 

100  The  Liberty  Boys’  Big  Risk ;  or,  Ready  to  Take  Chances. 

101  The  Liberty  Boys'  Drag-Net ;  or.  Hauling  the  Redcoats  In. 

102  The  Liberty  Boys’  Lightning  Work  ;  or,  Too  Fast  for  the  British. 

103  The  Liberty  Boys'  Lucky  Blunder ;  or,  The  Mistake  that  Helped 

Them. 

104  The  Liberty  Boys'  Shrewd  Trick  ;  or,  Springing  a  Big  Surprise. 

105  The  Liberty  Boys’  Cunning :  or,  Outwitting  the  Enemy. 

106  The  Liberty  Boys’  “Big  Hit”  ;  or.  Knocking  the  Redcoats  Out. 

107  The  Liberty  Boys  “Wild  Irishman” ;  or,  A  Lively  Lad  from 

Dublin. 


108  The  Liberty  Boys’  Surprise;  or,  Not  Just  What  They  Were  Look¬ 

ing  For. 

109  The  Liberty  Boys’  Treasure  ;  or,  A  Lucky  Find. 

110  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Trouble  ;  or,  A  Bad  Run  of  Luck. 

111  The  Liberty  Boys’  Jubilee;  or,  A  Great  Day  for  the  Great  Cause 

112  The  Liberty  Boys  Cornered;  or,  “Which  Way  Shall  We  Turn?” 

113  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Valley  Forge;  or,  Enduring  Terrible  Hard¬ 

ships. 

114  The  Liberty  Boys  Missing ;  or.  Lost  in  the  Swamps. 

115  The  Liberty  Boys’  Wager,  And  How  They  Won  It. 

116  The  Liberty  Boys  Deceived  ;  or,  Tricked  but  Not  Beaten. 

117  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Dwarf  ;  or,  A  Dangerous  Enemy. 

118  The  Liberty  Boys'  Dead-Shots ;  or,  The  Deadly  Twelve. 

119  The  Liberty  Boys’  League  ;  or,  The  Country  Boys  Who  Helped. 

120  The  Liberty  Boys’  Neatest  Trick ;  or,  How  the  Redcoats  were 

Fooled. 

121  The  Liberty  Boys  Stranded  ;  or,  Afoot  in  the  Enemy’s  Country. 

122  The  Liberty  Boys  in  the  Saddle ;  or,  Lively  Work  for  Liberty’s 

Cause. 

123  The  Liberty  Boys’  Bonanza ;  or,  Taking  Toll  from  the  Tories. 

124  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Saratoga  ;  or,  The  Surrender  of  Burgoyne. 
12  5  The  Liberty  Boys  and  “Old  Put.”;  or  The  Escape  at  Horseneck. 

126  The  Liberty  Boys  Bugle  Call ;  or.  The  Plot  to  Poison  Washington. 

127  The  Liberty  Boys  and  “Queen  Esther”  ;  or,  The  Wyoming  Valley 

Massacre.  ,, 

128  The  Liberty  Boys’  Horse  Guard  :  or,  On  the  High  Hills  of  Santee. 

129  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Aaron  Burr ;  or,  Battling  for  Independ¬ 

ence. 

130  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  “Swamp  Fox”  ;  or.  Helping  Marion!” 

131  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Ethan  Allen  ;  or.  Old  and  Young  Veterans. 

132  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  King’s  Spy;  or,  Diamond  Cut  Dia¬ 

mond. 

133  The  Liberty  Boys’  Bayonet  Charge  ;  or.  The  Siege  of  Yorktown. 

134  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Paul  Jones ;  or,  The  Martyrs  of  the  Prison 

Ships. 

135  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Bowling  Green ;  or,  Smashing  the  King’s 

Statue. 

136  The  Liberty  Boys  and  Nathan  Hale;  or,  The  Brave  Patriot  Spv 

137  The  Liberty  Boys’  “Minute  Men” ;  or,  The  Battle  of  the  Cow 

Pens. 

138  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Traitor;  or.  How  They  Handled  Him 

139  The  Liberty  Boys  at  Yellow  Creek;  or,  Routing  the  Redcoats 

140  The  Liberty  Boys  and  General  Greene  ;  or,  Chasing  Cornwaliis 

141  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Richmond;  or,  Fighting  Traitor  Ar  noid 

142  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Terrible  Tory;  or,  Beating  a  Bad 

Man. 

143  The  Liberty  Boys’  Sword-Fight;  or,  Winning  with  the  Enemy’s 

Weapons. 

Hi  The  Liberty  Boys  in  Georgia;  or.  Lively  Times  Down  South. 

145  The  Liberty  Boys’  Greatest  Triumph  ;  or.  The  March  to  Victory 

146  The  Liberty  Boys  and  the  Quaker  Spy  :  or.  Two  of  a  Kind 

£oys,  Florida ;  or,  Fighting  Prevost’s  Army. 

148  The  Liberty  Boys’  Last  Chance;  or.  Making  the  Best  of  It 
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THE  STAGE. 

So  41.  THE  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
400K.-— Containing  a  groat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
nos:  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
fc.s  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
*ud  lrsh.  Also  end  men’s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse- 
uer.t  ami  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  HOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
\ND  JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
>oy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
oke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
N^ntains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
he  dav  t’vurv  hnv  whn  pfln  pniov  a  srood  substantial  ioke  should 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER. — Containing  tow 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  b«C«M«>0 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  £i 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  SMCf* 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE.— Giving  rules  for  conduction 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  tb* 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 


Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copv  immediately. 

v’~  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR, 


No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Propertv  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat- 
4ft  jokes.  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
i*er  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
olored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN— Containing 
-  T  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
country,  and  the  most  .approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
.lowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 

Vned. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
‘*h,  game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
■c-astry.  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

^5oks. 

No."  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
iake  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
•  "ackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 


SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirti-  »o*  ~v, 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methoos  *" 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  co* 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  V 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  Yon  cannot  be  hap$> 
without  oue. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handset 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instrtt^ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  bail-room  and  at  parpen 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squiviD 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete  guide  to  Ic*  . 
courtship  and  marria&  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquette 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  g<Mr 
trail v  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS.— Containing  full  instruction  in  tS 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  IS.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  tibo 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  wor  • 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  at!  • 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this1  bQ&~± 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de- 
yeription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
-jgether  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys.  Batteries, 
itc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M..  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  ll- 

^trfltions 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
vening  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
oils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
Bv  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated.  .  . 

No  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS. — Containing  a 
4  ege  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
- :  aether  wi-th  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

■^o.  9,  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
•  banned  v.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
&;s  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (aelighting  multi- 
' ’ des  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can^  master  the 
~  v,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
latest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY— A 
try  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
ir  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
-  onev  than  any  book  published. 

"  No,  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
Took,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 

- Aoksfammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc.  *  .  . 

No  36  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
2*  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 

aNa52.  HOWTO  PLAY  CARDS— A  complete  and  handy  little 
»ook  saving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  plajing  Euchre,  Cnb- 
Casino,  Fortv-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
i  nVion  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 
'No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES— Containing  over  three  hun- 
"interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
^mplete  book.  '  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

..i.  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE. — It 
.  4.  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
>]  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

oo'  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
•  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methodsfof  ap- 

to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  Church,  and 
-  4  drawing- room 


OECLAM  ATION. 

arr  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
'  ne  the  meat  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 

.  JTreccb  dialect/ Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

y  /.  atanderd  readings 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS— Handsomely  illustrated 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  (D 
canarv,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AN  t> 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  ilk&> 
trated.  Bv  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MxYKE  AND  SET  TRAPS— Including  his.r, 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  biric. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  HarringtfO 
Keene. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.—^ 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mountli, 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keepiffic, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  £2 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty~eigl« 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  bock  of  the  ®V« re¬ 

published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST,— A  osefti  .3= 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  ;  also  D- 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  marhematics,  chemistry,  and  elZ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons  TfiiC 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY  — A  complete  hand  boos  %$.j 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.,  — 

No.  19.— FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  t hO 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  anfcj 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  had 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc,,  maki®£ 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  wosp 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  t*C 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  ev«3£7 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  genera)  coffi* 

PlNotS55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS— C©^. 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arrangi*T 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE— By  Old  King  Brafifo 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventurer 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No  60  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER,— Contafe- 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  SiD 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  .Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W  „  Da  v/c 

AbNoy>»2.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittan®^ 
course  of  Studv.  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Pav'« 
Guard  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  shoulil! 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  autfe®-, 
of  “TTow  to  Be.-ome  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET. — Complete  In¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis 
Academy  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything,  a ,  b®>7 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Qwfpt- 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  ©f  “How  &a>  Q 

West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  25  CENTS. 
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Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

the 

Fred 


LATEST  ISSUES: 

Fearnot’s  Charmed  Life:  or,  Running  the  Gauntlet. 
Fearnot  Lost ;  or,  Missing  for  Thirty  Days. 
Fearnot’s  Rescue ;  or.  The  Mexican  Pocahontas. 


Fearnot 
Tables. 
Fearnot 
“Spirits.” 
Fred  Fearnot 
Struck. 

Fred  Fearnot’s 
Fred  Fearnot 


and  the  “White  Caps”;  or,  A  Queer  Turning  of 
and  the  Medium ;  or,  Having  Fun  with  the 
and  the  “Mean  Man” ;  or,  The  Worst  He  Ever 


Gratitude 
Fined  ;  or. 


or,  Backing 
The  Judge's 


Up  a  Plucky 
Mistake. 


Boy. 

Raised  the 


Fred  Fearnot’s  Comic  Opera ;  or,  The  Fun  that 
Funds. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Anarchists;  or,  The  Burning  of  the  Red 
Flag. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Lecture  Tour ;  or.  Going  it  Alone.  .  _ 

Fearnot’s  “New  Wild  West”  ;  or.  Astonishing  the  Old  East 
Fearnot  in  Russia ;  or,  Banished  by  the  Czar. 

Fearnot  in  Turkey  ;  or,  Defying  the  Sultan. 

Fearnot  in  Vienna ;  or,  The  Trouble  on  the  Danube. 
Fearnot  and  the  Kaiser;  or,  In  the  Royal  Palace  at  Berlin. 
Fearnot  in  Ireland;  or.  Watched  by  the  Constabulary. 
Fearnot  Homeward  Bound ;  or,  Shadowed  by  Scotland 


Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 

Fred 


at  Cripple  Creek 
and  the  Vigilantes ;  or, 


or,  The  Masked  Fiends  of  the 


Up  Against  the  Wrong 


Yard. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Justice;  or,  The  Champion  of  the  School  Marm. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Gypsies ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Stolen 
Child.  „  . 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Silent  Hunt;  or,  Catching  the  “Green  Goods 
Men. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Big  Day  :  or.  Harvard  and  Yale  at  New  Era. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  "The  Doctor”  ;  or,  The  Indian  Medicine  Fakir. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Lynchers  ;  or.  Saving  a  Girl  Horse  Thief. 

Fred  Fearnot's  Wonderful  Feat ;  or,  The  Taming  of  Black  Beauty. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Struggle;  or.  Downing  a  Senator. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Jubilee;  or,  New  Era’s  Greatest  Day. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  Samson;  or,  “Who  Runs  This  Town?” 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Rioters  :  or.  Backing  Up  the  Sheriff. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stage  Robber ;  or,  His  Chase  for  a  Stolen 

Diamond. 

Fred  Fearnot 
Mines. 

Fred  Fearnot 
Man. 

Fred  Fearnot 
Fred  Fearnot 
Fred  Fearnot 
Fred  Fearnot 
Shoals. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Hunt :  or,  Camping  on  the  Columbia  River. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Hard  Experience  ;  or.  Roughing  it  at  Red  Guich. 
Fred  Fearnot  Stranded ;  or,  How  Terry  Olcott  Lost  the  Money. 
Fred  Fearnot  in  the  Mountains ;  or,  Held  at  Bay  by  Bandits. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Terrible  Risk ;  or,  Terry  Olcott’s  Reckless  Ven¬ 
ture. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Last  Card  :  or.  The  Game  that  Saved  His  Life. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Professor  :  or.  The  Man  Who  Knew  it  All. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Scoop ;  or.  Beating  a  Thousand  Rivals. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Raiders :  or,  Fighting  for  His  Belt. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Risk;  or,  One  Chance  in  a  Thousand. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Sleuth  ;  or,  Running  Down  a  Slick  Villain. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  New  Deal  ;  or,  Working  for  a  Banker. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Dakota  ;  or.  The  Little  Combination  Ranch. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Road  Agents ;  or,  Terry  Olcott’s  Cool 
Nerve. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Amazon ;  or,  The  Wild  Woman  of  the 
Plains. 


in  New  Mexico  ;  or.  Saved  by  Terry  Olcott. 
in  Arkansas ;  or.  The  Queerest  of  All  Adventures, 
in  Montana;  or.  The  Dispute  at  Rocky  Hill, 
and  the  Mayor ;  or,  The  Trouble  at  Snapping 
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Of 


or,  Unraveling  a  Great 

The  Blackleg’s  Murderous 

ittle  for  Life  in  the  Dark. 
The  Fight  to  Death  with 


Fred  Fearnot’s  Training  School  ;  or.  How  to  Make  a  Living. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Stranger ;  or.  The  Long  Man  who  was 
Short. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Old  Trapper ;  or,  Searching  for  a  Lost 
Cavern. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Colorado  ;  or,  Running  a  Sheep  Ranch. 

Fred  Fearnot  at  the  Ball  ;  or.  The  Girl  in  the  Green  Mask. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Duellist ;  or,  The  Man  Who  Wanted  to 
Eight.  ^  , 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Stump ;  or,  Backing  an  Old  Veteran. 

Fred  Fearnot's  New  Trouble  ;  or.  Up  Against  a  Monopoly. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  Marshal  ;  or.  Commanding  the  Peace. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  “Wally” ;  or,  The  Good  Natured  Bully 
Badger. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Miners:  or.  The  Trouble  At  Coppertown. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Blind  Tigers”  ;  or,  .  ore  Ways  Than  One. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Hindoo;  or,  The  Wonderful  Juggler  at 
Coppertown. 

Fred  Fearnot  Snow  Bound ;  or,  Fun  with  Pericles  Smith. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Great  Fire  Fight ;  or.  Rescuing  a  Prairie  School. 
Fred  Fearnot  in  New  Orleans ;  or.  ^p  Against  the  Mafia. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Haunted  IIo 
Mystery. 

Fred  Fearnot  on  the  Mississippi ; 

Plot. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Wolf  Hunt ;  or,  A 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Greaser”  ; 

Lariats. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Mexico :  or.  Fighting  the  Revolutionists. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Daring  Bluff  ;  or.  The  Nerve  that  Saved  His  Life. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Grave  Digger  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Ceme¬ 
tery. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Wall  Street  Deal ;  or,  Between  the  Bulls  and  the 
Bears. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  “Mr.  Jones” ;  or,  The  Insurance  Man  in 
Trouble. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Big  Gift  ;  or,  A  Week  at  Old  Avon. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Witch”  ;  or,  Exposing  an  Old  Fraud. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Birthday ;  or,  A  Big  Time  at  New  Era. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Sioux  Chief ;  or.  Searching  for  a  Lost 
Girl. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Mortal  Enemy  ;  or,  The  Man  on  the  Black  Horse. 
Fred  Fearnot  at  Canyon  Castle;  or.  Entertaining  His  Friends. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Commanche ;  or,  Teaching  a  Redskin  a 
Lesson. 

Fred  Fearnot  Suspected  ;  or,  Trailed  by  a  Treasury  Sleuth. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Promoter  ;  or,  Breaking  Up*  a  Big  Scheme. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  “Old  Grizzly”  ;  or.  The  Man  Who  Didn’t  Know. 
Fred  Fearnot’s  Rough  Riders  :  or.  Driving  Out  the  Squatters. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Black  Fiend  ;  or.  Putting  Down  a  Riot. 

Fred  Fearnot  in  Tennessee  ;  or.  The  Demon  of  the  Mountains. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Terror”  ;  or, 

Fred  Fearnot  in  West  Virginia  ;  or, 

Fred  Fearnot  and  His  Athletes;  or,  «  av,ui. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Strange  Adventure  ;  or,  The  Queer  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  League  ;  or,  Up  Against  a  Bad  Lot. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Wonderful  Race  ;  or.  Beating  a  Horse  on  Foot. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Wrestler ;  or.  Throwing  a  Great  Champion. 
Fred  Fearnot.  and  the  Bankrupt;  or.  Ferreting  Out  a  Fraud. 

Fred  Fearnot  as  a  Redskin;  or.  Trailing  a  Captured  Girl. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  “Greenhorn”;  or,  Fooled  for  Once  in  His  Life. 
Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Bloodhounds;  or.  Tracked  by  Mistake. 

Fred  Fearnot’s  Boy  Scouts:  or,  Hot  Times  in  the  Rockies. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Waif  of  Wall  Street  :  or.  A  Smart  Boy  Broker. 
Fred  Fearnot's  Buffalo  Hunt;  or.  The  Gamest  Boy  in  the  West. 

Fred  Fearnot  and  the  Mill  Boy;  or,  A  Desperate  Dash  for  Life. 


Calling  Down  a  Bad  Man. 
Helping  the  Revenue  Agents. 
A  Great  Charity  Tour. 


For  Sale  by  All  Newsdealers,  or  will  be  Sent  to  Any  Address  on  Receipt  of  Price,  5  Cents  per  Copy,  by  - 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Libraries  and  cannot -procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct  Cutout  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  books  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  vou  bv  re¬ 
turn  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY  * 
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